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WINGS OF WIRE. 


| Iw an age of express trains, painless opera- 

tions, crystal palace, revolutions and repub- 
lics, Mormons and Puseyites, and a hundred 
curiosities, such as our grandfathers and 
| grandmothers never dreamt about, there is 

yet little ee in saying which of all 
| our modern wonders is really the most 
| wonderful, In our fast days, we have one 
thing, above all others, the fastest; in our 
generation of marvels, we have one thing of 
all others the most marvellous, We hear of 
it in conversation; we see it paraded in 
newspapers ; we are reminded of it in our 
railway travels, until its very familiarity half 
blinds us to its merits. Yet, among all the 
useful things which human ingenuity has of 
late completed, it would not be difficuit to 
| show that the Electric Telegraph is cone of the 
| most useful. The new Dorado itself, with its 
plethora of yellow wealth, judged by the 
standard of what great services may come of 
| it, cannot be more valuable than the strange 
machine that enables one side of a country to 
| speak with another, regardless of the inter- 
| vening hundreds of miles of hills, streams, and 
plains: solitudes and cities. 

The old heroes of the race-course—the fleet 
footed descendants of Arabian deserts, bred 
and nurtured in England to a speed that out- 
did all previous rapidities of pace—have been 
outdone. Flying Childers is no longer a bye- 
| word for swiftness; and Eclipse, with his race 
of a mile a minute is left far, far behind. 
Horse-flesh, in its finest forms, may hence- 
forth aid our sports, grace our vehicles, give 
vitality to our green pastures, but may no 
longer typify haste. We have caught, and can 
control, another steed. We have bitted and 
| bridled, and mounted and broken in, another 
wonder, which for ages sported, in elemental 
freedom, round about us; which, from the 
| creation of the world, was more free than 
| the wild-horse, or any other thing, tram- 
| melled by mortal elements, except the human 
| thought. 
| _ This was long work. Watching, deep study, 
thousands of experiments, suggestions, and 
Teasonings ; numberless plans and models— 
not of one man, or of two, but of thinkers 
im many countries, in many generations— 
until, at last, some shrewd, practical men 
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thought out the final means of turning 
to a purpose the accumulations of their 
predecessors; and, lo, the hidden vagaries of 
the element that claims close kindred with the 
lightning, are reined up and made to do the 
worldly work of men ! 

Straightway poles arise, and wires run 
along them from one end of England to 
another. The wires are made of the metal 
that the sister of the lightning loves best 
to fly through, and where that wire would 
touch the post supporting it, there is a little 
tunnel of porcelain for it to pass. But, the 
spirit (so let us call this principle which we 
term electricity, or electro-magnetism) hates 
the cold, half-vitrified burnt clay, and keeps, 
therefore, faithfully to the wire, no matter 
how long its course may be. One wire dipped 
into the earth, and starting from some great 
central point, say London, with other wires 
spreading from it, may run in all directions, 
as the nerves of the human body run from 
the brain all over the frame. As the will 
runs through the nerves, so this strange 
spirit runs through the wires, until those 
wires stay at any point, no matter whether 
Birmingham, or Dover, or Plymouth. At 
that point, the wire extends down into the 
earth, conveying into it this subtle messenger ; 
which, quick as human thought, has made a 
dena, by darting through the earth to join 
the tip of the wire, whence it started in 
London. And so the race goes on with 
almost inconceiveable swiftness—so swift, 
indeed, as altogether to outdo even deli- 
cate Ariel, the tricksy spirit who could 
“put a girdle round about the earth in 
forty minutes.” If the wires went half 
across the globe, our Spirit of Electro- 
Magnetism would, it is calculated, fill the 
wires with itself, and make the circuit com- 
plete, through the intervening earth, eight 
times in a second! And this race goes on, 
imperceptibly, silently, incessantly, from end 
to end of any line, whilst the wires are kept 
from contact with anything the Spirit has 
a sympathy for. This is the condition of 
an electric telegraph whilst at rest. Round 
and round the ring—half isolated wire, half 
earth—goes the current. But, break the cir- 
cuit,—divide the wire,—and, if there be against 
the gap a poised needle of magnetised iron 
—like the needle of a compass for instance 
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—that needle will move. Upon this fact,— 
this property,—the electric telegrap! 
structed. The instrument is far more simple 
than a clock, and it does neither more nor 
less than this—it holds a poised needle, and 
first breaks and then reconnects the electric 
current ; first cuts (as it were) and then re- 
joins the wire ; and, as this interruption, this 
violence, is done to its free progress, the 
Spirit, before unseen, manifests itself, and 
either attracts or repulses the needle. And not 


is con- 


the needle only, but a hundred needles if they | 
be connected with the so broken wire, with 


the so interrupted race of the Spirit round 
and round along the wires and through the 
earth. This, the Spirit will do, early and late, 
day and night, with speed never flagging, on 
and on, so long as wires stand true and there 
is earth for them to rest upon. 

The mystery, then,—the secret of the elee- 
tric telegraph,—is simply this. Two handles 


serve to break and to re-unite the current of 


5 
a 


the Electric Spirit ; each breakage causes 
needle, swinging above the handles, to move. 
Another similar needle, miles away, moves at 
the same instant, in the same way. Different 
amounts of motion of this needle are under- 
stood to indicate certain letters; and thus 
the telegraph people talk to one another, by 
spelling what they have to say, letter by 
letter. 


- ; . . | 
Theirs is a new calling, and a curious one, 


too. 

news. 
the instrument, and a sharp eye upon the 
dial, the work goes on ;—it would be in silence, 
but for the noise made by the instrument. 
“Jerk ! jerk!” go the handles—*“ Chop ! 
chop! chip-chop!” are the sounds heard in 
response, as a little cylinder moves, and metal 
meets metal, to break and re-complete the 
circuit. At all the chief railway stations, 
on all the chief lines, with one or two excep- 
tions, there are telegraph clerks day and 
night on duty, ready to indicate the approach 
or departure of trains, the safe arrival 
of packets in port, or the sailing of ships 
on their voyage; to forward newspaper 


dispatches, and trade advices; to send up the | 


prices of corn, and to send down the quota- 
tions of consols and railway stock ; to give 
orders for tracking thieves, or stopping run- 
away young ladies; to call doctors to the 
sick, and relatives to dying beds ; to tell how 
much may be bid for a house at an auction; 
to let anxious papas know that their families 


have been increased, and that mamma and | 


the new arrival are “as well as ca be ex- 


pected ;” and to tell anxious wives that!) 


voyaging husbands “had a bad passage,—too 
tired to come up to-night.” j 

Few of the thousands who have read tele- 
graphic dispatches in the papers and in other 


They hear the strangest and earliest of 
With hands upon the two handles of 


(Conducted by 
iets en 
prise and wonder, not so much in the means by 
which the work is done, as in the curiously 
| instantaneous results. In the telegraphic 
jroom at Tonbridge, for instance, the central 
station of the South-Eastern Company's 
system of telegraphs, we find the superin- 
tendent of that system, Mr. C. V. Walker 
seated before a very business-like, but in no 
way remarkable, table, covered with papers, 
The apartment is small; for science, here 
jagain, claims but little house-room. Upon 
the shelf, are a few specimens of parts of appa- 
ratus. On one side of the wall, run numerous 
electric wires, concentrating above a kind of 
side-board or counter, on which there stand 
a row of the telegraph instruments, looking, 
at the first glance, not unlike the counter- 
fittings of a very gay public-house ; on closer 
| observation, like the fronts of little mahogany 
churches, with very large clocks. Under this 
counter you may see a number of galvanic bat- 
teries—wooden troughs filled with alternate 
plates of copper and zinc, buried in sand that 
has been saturated with sulphuric acid and 
water. These batteries generate the electro- 
galvanic fluid that is to be sent on its eternal 
round through wire and earth, the interrup- 
tion of which is to set the needle in motion, 
that messages may be read between Tonbridge 
and London or Dover, or any other station on 
| the line. 

“Let us get Dover to read us some lines of 
‘Household Words,’ ” said Mr. Walker to his 
assistant, on the morning of our visit to him 
at Tonbridge. The clerk went to the little 
mahogany church front. 

“Call Dover,” said Mr. Walker. Jerk, 
jerk—chop, chop. Dover called. 

“ Dover answers: ‘Go on,’” said the clerk. 

“Tell him to ring our bell,” said Mr. 
Walker. 

In an instant, the alarum in the Tonbridge 
room was in a whirl of noisy excitement, 
ringing in a most determined and peremptory 
way. The Electric Spirit had been stopped in 
its circular chase; had pounced upon the 
piece of soft iron close by the point of break- 
lage; had magnetised it, drawn it from its 
place as a boy’s toy loadstone draws a toy 
swan round a basin of water; and, by so 
| drawing it, released a little spring that set 
|} our bell ringing. 

The bell having done its work, the Super- 
intendent, Mr. Walker, gave another hint: 
| “Let Dover read the first article in number 
| thirty-three.” 
| “Jerk, jerk; chop, chop, chip-chop. In 
|half a second, as it seemed, the direction was 
given. We took also, a number thirty-three, 
| that was upon the table, to see fair-play ; the 
| clerk, before the little mahogany church front, 
|stood watching the needle to read off what 
| Dover might say. As word followed word, at 


¥ 





shapes, have, perhaps, been behind the scenes|the end of each, he moved the handles, to 
im a telegraphic office ; for it is necessary to | give the signal that he understood what was 
keep such places free from intrusion. Could | meant. 


they be entered, there is much to excite sur- | Wave, wave, went the needle ; jerk, jerk, 





— SSS 
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| went the clerk’s hands; and he read off the 
words spelled by Dover ; the sounds eame in 
this fashion, as rapidly as any one could well 
| yead them from a book : 

«The ” —chop—* cow ”—chop—* with ”— 
chop—‘The”—ehop—* Tron” —chop—* Tail” 
| “—chop. 
| Go on,” said Mr. Walker ; for there was 
| amomentary pause. 

Chop—chop—chip-chop. “Dover, says,” 
interpreted the clerk, “that there is some one 
knocking at his door. Wait.” 

“ Ask what it is.” 

Chop—chop—chip-chop. 

“He says he was trying to send us the Cow 
| with the Iron Tail, whilst somebody was 

knocking about a message; and they made 

such a noise that he stopped. He will send 
the message to London, and then attend to 
|| the Cow again.” 
| All this was said as rapidly as though 
| Dover was bodily in the room at Tonbridve, 
and was giving his explanation by word of 
mouth. 
| There was again a short pause. We had 
|| already found, not only that Dover and 
| London had obviously different hands upon 
|| the instrument, but that the touch of each 
| clerk at a station, where there are two or 
three, is easily known, and is a curious test of 
his natural impetuosity. 

“Dover is now talking to London,” ex- 
plained Mr. Walker. He had scarcely said 
so, when the signal was given “Go on,” and 
on went our friend the Cow. 





| chop—in—chop—the—chop—morning,— chip- 
| chop—and—chop—the—chop—Cow—chop— 
with—chop—the —chop—Iron—chop—Tail— 
chop—prepared —chip-chop —for—chop —the 
—chop—duties— chop —of—chop —the—chop 
|| —day—chop— with —chop —her—chop—ac- 
| customed—chip-chop—stolidity—chip-chop. 


The word “ stolidity” bothered the clerk 
| forasecond. “Is it ‘stolidity?’” he asked. 
| “All right, go on,” was the response—but, 

before the words were uttered, Dover was 
reading on, for the amusement of us good 
folks, in the statiom at Tonbridge, miles 
away from him. And on he went until he 
had repeated thirty lines of the story, and 
brought it to the point where it arrives at 
the locality of the Cow im a certain Court in 
Holborn. 

“ High—chop—Holborn—chip-chop—” 

“That will do,” said we, turning to th« 
clock. Then, counting up the amount sent, 
we found that two hundred and thirty-seven 
words had been telegraphed and read off in 
about fourteen minutes. 

Some of the instruments have, on their 
large clock-looking faces, only one vibrating 
needle, whilst others have two. The needles, 
m the improved instruments, are much 
smaller and lighter than in those first con- 
structed ; it beimg naturally demonstrated by 
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experience that the smaller needle turned the 
more readily and quickly on its axis. Let us 
hear Mr. Walker’s first lesson in the art of 
conquering his mystic alphabet—the electric 
A, B,C. He would fain persuade us that it 
is vastly easy. And indeed, we should 


observe that it is unquestionably so easy, as 
that Mr. Walker’s fairer and better half is 
mistress of it, and both despatches and reads 
messages with great facility, by a little electric 
telegraph established between the Tonbridge 
Station and his private house. 


“ Out of only two needles, each of which has but 
two movements, the telegraph alphabet is formed. 
On the face of the instrument are the letters of 
the alphabet, arranged seriatim in two lines, be- 
ginning at the left and ending at the right, as in 
ordinary writing. The commencing series, from 
A to P, is above the top end of the needles ; and 
the concluding series, from R to Y, below the 
bottom end. Some letters are engraved once, 
some twice, and others tree times, To make a 
letter engraved once requires one motion of the 
needle ; to make one engraved twice, two motions 
of the needle; and to make one engraved three 
times, three motions. In respect to the upper row, 
the needle nearest to the letter is moved, and it is 
moved soas to point toward the letter. In respect 
to the lower row, both needles are moved, and 
their lower end is made to point in the direction 
of the letter required. 


The rule of the current, is, that if it passes 
any magnet—such as the magnetised needle 


|of the instrument—the north pole of the 


magnet moves to the right, if the current be a 


‘ | descending one. On the contrary, if it be an 
It—chop—was—chop—four—chop—o’clock | 


But 


ascending current, it moves to the left. 
to return to our letters ;— 


Six of the letters, C, D, L, M, and U, V, require 
a twofold motion of the needle or needles, first 
to the right then to the left for C, L, and U, 
and first to the left them to the right for D, 
M,and V, These six letters are engraved infer- 
mediate, and with a double arrow between. 
The alphabet produced by this arrangement is 
of a simple character, and is very readily ac 
quired. ‘To the stranger, it appears confused ; 
but when he has the key to it, the difficulty dis- 
appears: it might at first sight appear that a dial 
instrument—a telegraph, that is, provided with 
alphabets engraved on a circular dial, and an index 
made to revolve and point to any required letter 
—is more simple. Several such telegraphs exist, 
and among them are some very happily arranged ; 
and there is something so simple in the fact of 
being able to point to amy desired letter, that it is 
no wonder the public generally may, on a hasty 
glance, and before studying the practical merits ef 
the case, be ready to decide in their favour, and 
prefer them to amy other plan, the A, B, C of 
which is less obvicus. 

“But is it such a very serious matter to learn 
another alphabet! Every schoolboy, now-a-days, 
knows some halfdozen alphabets: there are 
Roman letters large, and Roman letters small ; 
manuscript letters large, and manuscript letters 
small; Old English large, and Old English small ; 
Greek large, and Greek small, and so on, and all 
different, and not one of them in which the letters 
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are represented by so few strokes of the pen as are 
the telegraph letters by beats of the needle. Take 
one of our plainest alphabets as an example ; the 
Roman Capitals, for instance, and place a few of 
them in juxtaposition with the corresponding 
telegraph signals :— 


AQE G ji 
B\\ Fi) # \ 


“The simplicity of these symbols is obvious. 
Two diagonal and one horizontal line are required 
for the Roman A ; two diagonal lines for the tele- 
graph A; one vertical and three horizontal lines 
make the Roman E; one diagonal the telegraph 
E, and so on; the difference being that all the 
world have learned the Roman alphabet, but only 
a chosen few have studied the telegraph symbols. 
That the latter really are simple and distinctive ; 
that they are full of meaning and very legible ; 
that they are applicable to ordinary language, and 


doubt, who has seen the rapidity and accuracy 
with which a telegraph officer receives a despatch.” 


Mr. Walker becomes more graphic as he 
warms with his subject :— 


“To one who sees a telegraph in operation for | 


the first time, the effect borders on the marvellous ; 
setting out of the question the fact that the 
needles are caused to move by an individual per- 
haps a hundred miles off; the motion of the 
needles hither and thither, quicker than the un- 
trained eye can follow; the want of all apparent 
order and rule in their movement ; the ringing of 
the changes between one and the other, and both; 
the quiet manner in which the clerk points his 
needle to the letter E, in rapid intervals, implying 
that he understands the word ; while to the un- 
initiated looker-on, all is wonder, and mystery, and 
confusion; and the rare occurrence of the clerk 


pointing to >, implying he did not understand ; | 


and, finally, the quiet manner with which the clerk 
tells you, very coolly, as the result of his opera- 
tions,—that ‘ The very pretty girl with bright blue 
eyes and long curls has sailed for Boulogne in the 
‘Princess Clementine, now leaving Folkstone 
Harbour; and that she is accompanied by the 
tall, handsome man, with the dark moustache and 
military cloak:’ as he tells you this, and says, 
‘Message and answer, forty words, two rates, at 
10s. 6d., one guinea, porterage a shilling—one 
pound two,’—if you happen to be the papa of the 
pair of blue eyes, you are bewildered, and wish 
you were an electric current, and could be sent 
after them.” 

“ But to return to the alphabet; and here, by-the- 
bye, I should mention that the voltaic current is 
put into circulation and the needles deflected by 
a right or left motion given by the hand to the 
handles on the lower part of the instrument. 
Having described the general arrangement of the 
code, I need not go through the letters seriatim— 
but shall describe the arbitrary signals, also en- 

ved on the face. The symbol like a Maltese cross 
a which we term ‘stop,’ is used by the sender at 

e end of every word, and by the reader when he 
does not wnderstand any particular word. In these 
cases it is merely pointed to by a left-hand deflec- 
tion of the needle. The letter E is pointed to by 
the reader the moment he understands a word. 
Two beats to the letter E are used for ‘yes. For 


| iron. 
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instance, to spell the word HEN, we make the dui 
following beats :— 


The first beat ( \) is made with the right needle, and is H 
» Second (/) » left Be E 
» third (/) e right x 
» fourth (\) ” left > nA 


the last beat being the end of the word. If the 
correspondent understands, he makes with the left 
needle the first of the following deflections; if he 
does not, he makes the second :— 

/ y 

/ \ 
Some of the letters are engraved smaller than 
others, not for any other reason than to pack them 
comfortably on the engraved plate; there would 
be no room if all were made large. 

“ Wait and Go on are engraved on the instru- 

ment, and are useful signals. If London calls 


| Dover ata time when Dover is otherwise occupied, 
good, ay, very good! no one will for a moment | 


and unable for the moment to attend, Dover ex- 


|changes signals with London and discovers who 
wants him, and he then points the lower end of 
his needles to the letter R, or word ‘ Wait.’ When 
| he is disengaged and ready to take the message, 
he calls London, exchanging signals in the usual 
way, and points the needles to W, or ‘Go on,’” 


Before any message is commenced, the 
attention of the clerk at the place it is to 
be sent to is aroused by the ringing of an 
alarum. This is done by sending a current 
of the electric fluid along one of the wires, 
the other end of which is near a piece of soft 
The fluid attracts the iron, the motion 
of which releases a spring. This release sets 
free some clock-work—an escapement, in fact 
—which rings a bell. The wires seen, by an 
upward-glancing traveller, along the side of a 
railway line, ruling the sky like music-paper, 
are not all necessary for messages between 
the two termini. One wire would be enough 
for communicating messages between Dover 
and London, and the chief stations between, 
but the more convenient plan is to have 
two for the purpose; that is, one for the 
messages, and one for the alarum-bell. 
When more wires than two are seen, the 
additional number are set up for the conveni- 
ence of intermediate smaller stations, grouped 
together for the purpose, in order that their 
electric conversations may not disturb, or be 
disturbed by, more urgent communications 
between the larger and more important 
stations of the railway. ’ 

The South-Eastern Line has already its 
telegraphic anecdotes and little romances. 
Here is one of them— 

“On Thursday, the 2nd of October, 1847, 
aman named Hutchings was to have been 
executed for murder at Maidstone ; but just 
before the appointed hour, the Government 
sent a message by the South-Eastern Tele- 

aph to stay the execution for two hours. 
This was virtually looked on as a reprieve; 
and, regarding all the circumstances of the 
case, everybody in Maidstone considered that 
the man’s sentence had been commuted. The 
sheriff was busily engaged in examining the 
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exact character of the communication, with a 
| view, no doubt, of satisfying himself that, in 
acting on the order of the electric telegraph, 
| he was not exceeding his duty. Perplexed 
as to the proper course to be adopted, the 
| sheriff, in his trepidation, commenced by 
electric telegraph a correspondence with the 
| Home Office, to the effect that he waited for 
further orders. Two hours and a half elapsed, 
when a second order was received per tele- 
graph, instructing the sheriff at once to pro- 
| ceed, and carry the sentence of the law into 
| effect. The order was to be forwarded from 

the London Bridge station of the South 
| Eastern Railway; but here the telegraph 
| clerk appealed to the railway officers, to know 
|| whether the authority for sending such a 
| message was sufficient. The Chairman of the 
| Company was at hand at the time, and ex- 
| pressed himself not satisfied with it, requiring 
| further proof of its authenticity before allow- 


| ing the telegraph to be the messenger of| 


| death. Accordingly, the superintendent, at 
once drove over to the Home Office to obtain 
the necessary proof, and stated to Sir Denis 
Le Marchant, that in a matter involving such 
consequences, it became his duty to have a 
written order, and that without evidence of 
|| this kind, the railway authorities would not 
be justified in instructing the sheriff. The 
Home Office authorities at once saw the 
reasonableness of the request ; a written paper 
was signed, the message sent, and the man 
was executed.” 

But, the tales are not all of a tragic cast. 
“One day, some accidents on the railway had 
| ereated much uneasiness, and gave to every 
| want of punctuality an alarming aspect. The 
| officers of the station were heard to mutter 
| their ‘wonder where the down train was.’ 
Eyes were stretched to their utmost, but no 
| sign of the train. All at once, there was a 
| loud tingle of the telegraph bell—sudden 
| thoughts of a terrible collision crossed all 
| minds—the officer of the station ran in, and 
| took his place before the telegraph, with his 
back to the anxious passengers in waiting, 
who, stretching their necks across the counter, 
gazed with amazement at the mysterious 
needle, There was a moment’s pause, when 
the officer turned round, and gravely said— 
| ‘They want a pound’s worth of coppers at the 
— station!’ There was a sudden laugh 
and a buzz, in the midst of which a shrill 
whistle announced the coming train.” 

The greater part of the despatches sent by 
this wonderful invention, in England relate, 
we believe, to occasions of disaster and 
surprise. During the prevalence of the 
cholera, for example, they related principally 
to sudden sickness and death. Its greater 
general use in America has lately been the 
subject of interesting discussion ; but the 
ummense distances at which persons engaged 
mM commerce are often apart, in that country, 
and the time required for the despatch and 
receipt of the fleetest Post in such cases, 
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afford an obvious reason for its use there 
which does not exist in this Island. On the 
uestion of cheapness, it must be remembered 
that both wood and land are greatly cheaper 
in the United States than in England, and 
that these important items in the cost of con- 
struction are necessarily low across the 
Atlantic. The question of the relative de- 
grees of speed in the transmission of so many 
hundreds or thousands of words, can only be 
settled on very accurate evidence. We have 
a great regard for our Brother Jonathan, but 
we cannot forget that the virtue of pa- 
triotism (which he possesses in a very high 
degree) occasionally inclines him to state- 
ments on such points a little resembling the 
preliminary announcements of that famous 
American steam-ship which was to arrive. 


A COAL MINER’S EVIDENCE. 


THE common scene of action for our mortal 
enemy, Death, in all his manifold shapes, 
whether of deep grief, slow pain, sudden 
terror, or prolonged and gentle decay, is upon 
the open face and fabric of our mother earth ; 
but every now and then we are startled by 
the intelligence of some dreadful loss of life, 
a loss even of numbers, from a blow dealt in 
the darkness of many hundred feet beneath 
the ground. The details of one of the last of 
these frightful events,—together with some 
previous accidents of a similar kind in South 
Staffordshire and North Durham, we are 
enabled to lay before our readers in the 
words of a miner, as related by himself. 
He was in the pit at the time of the recent 
explosion. We only omit such technical 
terms and local phraseology as would be 
unintelligible ; the rest is all in his own 
language. 


“T am a coal miner, as you see, and have 
been all my life. I was one o’ them as had 
the providential escape from the Sloughton 
Colliery explosion, which all the newspapers, 
I’m told, are a-talking about just now. They 
may talk with good cause, but they don’t 
know, and cannot know, what we suffered, in 
our minds more than our bodies,—we as sur- 
vived to escape. I pray to my God night and 
day—and I am not much used to praying, 
neither—that I may never again go throug 
such a scene as that night was. Many a man 
prayed then, who had never thought of it 
much since he was by his mother’s knee. 

“ Now I shall tell you what happened to us 
then, as well as I can; for it was a dark and 
smoky business, you know, and not long 
a-doing, till we got walled up in the ruin; 
and also, if you please to hear me begin my 
life a bit, of some things of the same kind 
that have happened to me afore. These 
explosions are nothing new to me. I have 
been all my life a miner, man and boy, now 
these two-and-forty year: first at Bilston, 
and now here in Durham. I must tell you all 
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in my own way, from the beginning : only, as| I lay ill nine weeks. It was caused by a man 
you write it down for me, just be so good | opening the Davy lamp to prove to another 
as make it all clear grammar-like and spelling; | that the gas about them was not so bad as he 
for I’m no great hand at that. said. They had betted a pot of beer on it, 

“TI went down in the pit when I was six| These sorts of doings are common enough, 
year old. My father and mother passed me/even when you hear the gas pit-pit-pitting 
off as seven and a half; sothey got my wages. |in little explosions as it gets through inte 
I was employed in carrying picks [little short-|the lamp. I once heard a man, one of the 
handled pickaxes that hew down the coals]| under-goers, who was on his way to re 
to be mended, and often carried three at a| move a pillar, complain that his Davy did not 


time. I got two and sixpence a week. When 
I was a few months older, I was put to keep a 
trap-door. At first they let me have a candle, 
but after a week they said I could sit just as 
well in the dark to attend to the trap. I sat 
in a little hole like a.chimney-place, cut in the 
coal. Sat in this way twelve hours a day, ail 
in the dark. N6t so werry dull and lonesome 
as youd suppose. A good deal of company 
coming and going all day. When the horse 
came with an empty basket and skip, he could 
open the door with a poke of his head ; but 
when he came along with a load, I pulled it 
open by a string. He knowed all about it. 
I sat there with a string in my hand. For 
this work I had eightpence a day. Some time 
after I was moved to attrap, where I always 
had to pull the door open, for the horse and 
tram, empty or loaded, and then I got ten- 
pence a day. Besides the coming and going 
.of the horses, and men and boys, trappers 
have other amusement, or perhaps they might 
get very sad, or go to sleep, as we often did, 
and get woke with a whip. This other amuse- 
ment was often a cruel one. I was taught it by 
other boys. There were rats and mice in the 
pit, as came down in the oats and hay, and 
they lived by stealing the candles, horses’ 
food, and the bait-bags of the men. I some- 
times killed a rat with a large coal ; but when 
I caught mice, I used to put the tails of three 
or four of them into a split stick, and then 
shake them together till they fought like mad. 
I always kept a bit of candle to see the sport 
by, sorry I am to own it, now I’m a man. 
There were also a great many jack-gnats, and 
wood-lice, and old forty-legs, and black clocks 
—long-legged black beetles with horns. I 
was often cruel to the jack-gnats when they 
plistered me, and I used to try and make the 
clocks fight, but they soon shammed dead, 
and the old forty-legs always ran away. 

“ After about a year and a half in this way, 
I was put to sweep the tram-road and clear 
the rail with a whisp of hay, and pick up 
coals off the road ; and next they set me to 
walk with a candle before horses. The candles 
were short sixteens. I was eight year old 
now, and got three. and sixpence a week, which 
I took home to my mother. 

“ Before I was nine years old I had a bad 
accident from an explosion. The wild-fire 
came rushing along a road, and knocked 
itself out against the opposite end just at 
the cross way, where I was coming, which 
saved my life ; but some of it reached me, and 
I was scorched all over the breast and arms. 





show light enough ; so, another man accom- 
| panied him with a lighted candle im his hand 
| to help him see his work better. A dreadful 
| explosion followed, a few minutes after, and 
| nine men and two boys were killed. The two 
underneath, where the pillar was to be hewn 
away, were got out all black, like coke and 
cinder. Ifthey hadn’t been Christians, there 
was no call to bury them, as far as their 
bodies were consarned, poor fellows. Wrong 
too ; for they caused the death of other poor 
fellows by their carelessness and folly. 

“ After my accident I did not go down 
again in the pit for six months. 1 warn't 
strong enough. I drove a ‘ gin’ on the hank, 
[the ‘ gin’ consists of a horse going in a circle, 
and working a wheel that winds up or lets 
down loads into the pit|. The work was not 
hard, except in cold or wet weather; but 
then I often stood in a hevel by a fire, and 
kept th’ old horse going by pelting him with 
small bits of coal, to let him know I was 
there. I learnt to read at an evening-school 
at this time ; and to write a little too. But 
| I ’ve forgotten both since. 
| “‘Vhen I next went down into the pit I 
drew little waggons of coals, with a girdle 
and chain ; this is called hurrying. Hard work 
\it was. The blisters were often as big as 
| shillings and half-crown pieces. All full of 
| water they were. And the blisters of one 
day were broken the next, and the girdle 
stuck to the wound. Sore work, I promise 
you; but I got one-and-sixpence a day for 
it, and, the last three months, two shillings 

“ After this, I was hired as foal to my 
uncle, a young fellow of nineteen who wasa 
putter. Those who push the litile waggons 
of coals along the tram-roads are called 
‘ putters ;’ and when a young boy helps an 
elder he is called his ‘foal.’ When two boys 
of fourteen or fifteen years of age push toge- 
| ther, equally, they are called half-marrows. 
\I was a foal for near a twelvemonth ; and 
then a half-marrow, and got twelve-and-six- 
pence a-week. One day the butty (overseer) 
sent us to a part of the mine where we had 
|mever been before. There was fire-damp there, 
‘and it put out our candles, one after another, 
|as fast as we lighted them. So we saw as it 
|was not safe to try it on any longer, and 
|we began to scramble our way back im the 
‘dark. Laughing we were a good deal. 
| But we missed our way, and got into an old 
| working as had been abandoned for years, 
and got quite lost. We wandered about 
‘here two whole days and nights afore we 
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a nicest 
found our way out, and were nigh starved 
| to death. 

«TJ was strong of my age, and the butty 
said I had some sense in me, and set me to 
to use the pick sooner than is usual. In 
general the miner does not use the pick, and 
become a Aoler or undergoer [those who go 
into holes and undermine masses of coal] till 
he is one-and-twenty. I was set to do this at 
nineteen, and earned four shillings a-day, and 
sometimes more. Got badly burnt once at 
this work. I was lying in a new working 
where the air was bad, and I was obliged to 
use a Davy lamp. I had bought a new watch 
at Tipton, and I wanted to see what o’cloek 
it was by it—else, what was the use on it ? 
—and as I couldn’t tell by the Davy, I 
just lifted off the top—and phew / went the 
gas, and scorched my face all over, so that | 
the skin all peeled off. It was shocking to | 
see. I was laid up with this for two months | 
—and sarv’d me right, I say now, but it was | 
hard to bear at the time. | 

“As for accidents from the explosion of gas, | 
T say there ’s no help for them, and never can | 
be, so far as the men themselves are concerned. | 
Ihave been oftentime very careless myself, as 
I’ve told you, and so are all miners, and | 
always will be. You may cure the mine of | 
gas, perhaps, but you’ll never cure the men. | 
Nor I don’t well see how you're to cure the | 
gas, at all times, neither. Whena heading [the | 


working at the end of an exeavation] is made | 
up a slant, the gas collects in the upper end, 
and to disturb this gas, as you must do, and | 
distribute it, and drive it away, a’nt so safe | 
and easy a matter, without a chance of a bit | 


of an explosion or two. ‘The worst time of all 
is when an up-hill heading is united to another | 
heading, for then you’re almost certain to | 
have a rush down of the gas, and if there ’s an 
uncovered light in the way, you’re sure of an | 
explosion. Well—then, don’t have a light in 
the way, on such occasions ; make the junc- 
ture of the two headings in the dark. That’s 
easy said; and so we’re ordered, and so 
we ought to; but to get men to do it, 
that’s the job. Besides, if it was all being 
done in the dark, a boy might come run- 
ning that way with a lighted candle in his | 
hand, a-singing ‘ Susannah ’—and then where 
are you ? 

_“ You want to know if there’s no autho- 
rity, and no order down in the mines—nobody 


| 
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to walk about and prevent accident from care- 
lessness? Well—there’s the dutty, as gives 
out the work ; and there’s the doggy, who is 
always a-walking about to see it done. But 
What ’s one man to miles and miles of dark- 
hess underground, with gas or bad air every- 
where, and roof and walls always liable to 
fallin? ‘The overlookers have enough to do 
to take care o’ theirselves, at times. Some 
years ago—1838 about—at Tamworth—abutty 
coming to his work in the morning, walked 
right into the pit’s mouth with two candles 
in his hand; and only t’other day, in one.of 
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our mines here, a doggy had his head blown 
off with the wild-fire. 

“Tt doesn’t come of drink, this carelessness 
of the miners ; it’s just in our natur not to 
eare—that ’s all. We do drink and eat too, 
a good deal; but not in the mine. Our 
dinners there, are not much, except on par- 
ticular days, when there is a feast : but when 
we come up from the pit, we have hot suppers 
at night in our cottages. The doctors say that 
a miner needs to eat near three times as much 
as a mechanic who sits at his work all day ; 
and we do eat three times as much. We're 
not adrunken set 0’ people ; only on Mondays 
there ’s a many drunk, and not very hand- 
some-like on Tuesdays. We mostly lie in 
bed and sleep half Sundays. Some of us are 


| tee-totallers—but a werry, werry few. The 


Marquis o’ Hastings, who’s a great coal- 
owner, once told a collier that he knew a 
miner who had never drank a quart of beer 
in all his life, put together, yet he had lived 
to the age of ninety. But the collier said, 
that if such a man without beer could live to 
be ninety,—if he had but ha’ drunk a quart 
of ale a day, he ’d have lived for ever ! 

“ After I had been an under-goer three 
years, I hada large piece of coal fall upon 
me from the roof in one of the workings 
which broke my leg. My mother was dead, 
and I was not married at this time, because 
the girl [ should ha’ married, took up with 
somebody else ; so I went to my sister to be 
nursed. She and her husband were going 
to live at Durham, and persuaded me, when 
was well, to go along with them. I soon 
went down into the pit again, and used to 
earn five shillings a day. It was here that 
happened one of those very bad explosions I 
told you of when you first spoke to me about 
this last business. The one I now speak of 

yas in the Willington Colliery. 

“Tt was in the Bensham seam of this 
colliery that the explosion I am going to 
tell on took place. It took place on the 
19th of April, 1841, at a little arter one 
pM. The Bensham seam lies about a hun- 
dred and forty fathoms from the surface; 
the coal is over four feet in thickness in most 
parts, and the pit is good nine feet four wide 
from wall to wall. The coals are drawn up 
in iron cages; two tubs on each cage. The 
pit had been in work some time. We had 
advanced two hundred and eighty yards from 
the bottom of the shaft. Besides this, there 
were two north headways, each seven feet wide, 
which had advanced more than two hundred 
yards. Holings were made between each of 
the headways for air. We had an up-cast 
shaft, called the Edward Pit, by which the 
air ascended to the surface, after ventilating 
all the workings. The’ current of air, you 
understand, descended by another shaft, as 
was called the Bigge Pit. One current went 
one way; another current another. There 
was pains enough taken to give us enough 
wholesome air. 
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“Tt was at the west the explosion took 
place. I was at work with another man 
and a boy, near five hundred yards, reckon- 
ing ins and outs, east of the shaft. A 
sudden rush of wind and dust came past 
us. It put out our candles. We knew 
directly there had been an explosion some- 
where, and we ran along in the dark as fast 
as we could. We fell down several times, 
tumbling over stones and large pieces of coal 
or timber that had been shaken and blown 
out. When we got to the foot of the shaft, 
we found the iron cage stuck fast, all jammed 
with the explosion ; but we made the signal, 
and another cage was lowered to us, into 
which we jumped, before it reached the 
bottom, by scrambling up the sides of the 
shaft. When we got to the bank, and had 
taken our breath a bit, we saw the chief 
viewer of the pit come running to us with his 
Davy lamp. We each took a Davy, and 
went down the pit, to see who we could help. 
We knew there had been sad work among 
them. When we got down to the bottom of 
the shaft, we soon heard moans and groans. 
They were two lads, still alive. We got 
them hoisted up in the cage to the bank ; but 
they lived a very little while. Soon after, we 


found two more quite dead, shockingly burnt. 
We had not gone much further when we 
found there had been a great fall of the 
roofing; and among the loose coals and 
stones, and timbers we found a horse and a 
pony, all mangled and singed. 


We now met 
the after-damp, and were thinking of return- 
ing, when a groan made us go forward, and 
we brought out the body of a young man 
alive, but in such a state, he couldn’t be recog- 
nised. We now found that the doors of the 
trappers in several places had been blown 
out, and consequently the air currents had 
ceased to ventilate all the west and north 
workings, so that those who were there, and 
had escaped the explosion, would be likely to 
lose their lives by the after-damp. 

“A strange smell of burning now made us 
know that some other sort of fire was at work, 
and as we ran in the direction it smelt like 
burning straw, which told us it was the stables 
as had taken fire. And sure enough, there 
they were all in thick yellow smoke and red 
flames. The horses were prancing wild about, 
and one, who was blind, got out, and tore 
away, and killed himself by running agen 
a wall. We all saw death before us, if we 
couldn’t master this fire ; because if it com- 
municated with the workings in the west and 
north, where the bad gas was, there would be 
another blow-up worse than the first. Mr. 
Johnson, the viewer, acted like a man. We 
all gave our minds to the work, and succeeded 
in stopping out, with wood and wet clay 
plaster, the entrances to these workings. Fire 
engines were then got down, and ,we continued 
to pump at the stables, and at the walls of coal 
which had took fire on each side, and after we 
had drenched them with water for several 
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hours, the fire was put out. It took thirteen 
hours and more to do this. 

“The main currents of air were restored as 
usual, and we then continued our search for | 
those who had suffered by the explosion, | 
We found Robert Campbell and another man 
crushed and buried under a fall of stone,.and | 
William Coxon,and Thomas Wood, and Joseph 
Johnson, all dead, but not burnt. It seemed | 
as if they had got to this place, and then been 
suffocated and poisoned by the after-damp, | 
Johnson had the top of a linen cap forced into 
his mouth, to keep out the poison—but that 
was no use. A little further on, we found | 
two more men, and near them three little boys 
—trappers they were—all burnt horrid. Some 
distance beyond, Thomas Bainbridge, James | 
Liddel, and William Bower, together with 
two, if not three, more boys, who had been | 
blown a long way, and also Robert Pearson | 
and Richard Cooper, both very little boys— 
trappers. Up by the north heading we found 
the body of John Reed, the deputy who had 
charge of the pit, and also five others, some 
burnt, some mangled. 

“The cause of this explosion, which cost 
all these lives, was traced, on examination of 
all signs and appearances, to the trapper boys, 
Robert Pearson and Richard Cooper. Cooper's 
body was found away from his own trap, and 
lying close beside that of Pearson, where we | 
saw reasons for knowing he could not have | 
been blown by the explosion ; and all on us 
come to the conclusion that he had left his 
own trap-door open, and gone to play with 
Pearson. The proper course of the ventila- 
tion was thus destroyed, and when George 
Campbell, whose body was found near, went 
there with his candle, to fill coals, the gas that 
had accumulated while the boys were at play 
instantly exploded. 

“You are surprised that children should 
have charge of these air-doors, on which the 
safety of the whole mine chiefly depends ; but 
it has always been so. They are often trap- 
pers at six years of age. I was myself. Seven 
and eight are the most common ages ; some- 
times nine. In course the Queen’s Ministers 
don’t know anything about these underground 
matters. Some gentlemen were sent to look 
after us, about eight years ago. They said 
the Queen sent em; and they came down 
among us in the pits, and about on the bank ; 
but I suppose they kept what they found to 
themselves.* For here we are with our little 
trapper boys, and our explosions, and our 
burnt and mangled men, just as we have 
always been. It’s a hard life, any way; 
but to be killed slap off, is worst of all. 

“ Now, as to the dreadful explosion and 
loss of life that happened at Sloughton, I 
thought I could tell you all about it, in some 
sort o’ order ; but directly I begin to think 
about it, so many things come at once that 

* Far from it. See Report and Evidence of the Children’s 


Employment Commission; and, in especial, those of Dr. 
Mitchell and Mr Leifchild. 
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it’s not easy to think at all, or know what to 
say first. The overman had been out late 
on Sunday night. He went to the pit at 
two in the morning to see that all was safe. 
At three we all came to work, and a hundred 
and fifty of us, men and boys, went down. 
One of the workings was new opened, after 
being closed thirteen years. A dangerous place 
0’ course. One o’ the undergoers was sent 
in to remove the first pillar, 1 went to work 
with others at a good distance. We were at 
it about two hours, and then all of a sudden 
arush of wind and coal dust cut by us, taking 
out all the candles, and there was a rumbling 
noise. We knew very well what it meant, 
and we all ran towards the shaft. As we 
ran we came upon others in the dark, and 
others came rushing out upon us from the 
side workings, and all of us together ran 
in a crowd and crush along the dark ways, 
in the direction of the shaft, and presently 
we found those who were foremost had 
fallen, and we got a sudden giddiness and 
gasping, so we knew we had met the choke- 
damp. It’s a deathly, sleepy sickness you 
feel, and sinking at the knees, only you’re 
sure it’s not the breath of sleep you’re a- 
feeling, but you ’re breathing death. I called 
to those a-head to stop, and so did others near 
me, but many of them would go on, and down 
they went, one after the other. We felt the 
bad air couldn’t be passed through, and we 
hurried backward in a worse disorder, if 
that’s possible, than we had come on; and 
at last we all stopt in a scrambling crowd 
in a place where we found the air could 
be breathed. Here we remained. What a 
time it was, good Lord of Heaven! At first 
the elder ones of us tried to keep some order, 
and quiet the rest by telling them, as we 
know’d those on the bank, and plenty of others 
would be sure to know what had happened, 
and they’d soon come to help us. They 
would attend to this for a little, but soon 
they began to get wild and desperate, and so 
they went on crying out, and shouting like 
mad, ending with a scream, until they were 
| tired out. All this time many were down on 
their knees praying, and some lying about 
with their faces hid on the ground, and all of 
us expecting every minute another explo- 
sion, or else the advance of the after-damp 
would bring us certain destruction. And 
here we remained, hemmed round by the 
walls and by the after-damp, which we 
could no more get through than through the 
walls theirselves—hour after hour, every 
minute of which was a long torment of all 
sorts of things in ourselves, and in all those 
about us. I gave myself up for lost after 
the first hour—then I took hope a little ; 
but after more time had gone, I gave u 
hoping, and was as bad as the rest. Still 
as more time went on, I began to pick up 
a bit. I knowed our friends wouid help us 


if they could. Ay, but coud they 1—that 
[was th chance. And then again I fell into 
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despair, and crouched down, and covered my 
face and head with my hands, and sat there a 
trying to pray, and make my last peace with 
God, caaien all manner of cries and loud 
praying, and miseries of despair and madness 
of those huddling in the darkness all round 
me. Sometimes they got a little silent and 
solemn-like, and listened to the voice of one 
man who had never ceased to pray aloud all 
along ; but presently somebody called out his 
wife’s name—two or three cried out on their 
children, their mothers, the girls they were to 
be married to—and in a moment all again 
was wild cries and rushing about in the 
dark. 

“You know how we were saved. <A great 
part of the roofing had fallen with the explo- 
sion, and this had shut off the fire from us, 
and the advance of the after-damp. Our 
friends made their way through the ruin— 
got fresh air into us, and helped us out. 
Some died from exhaustion when they reached 
the bank ; but most of us recovered, to thank 
God again and again in the arms of our 
wives and relations, who were all standing in 
crowds to receive us. They had come from 
all parts round about. The bank was like a 
fair, only a different sort of merriness, and 
many had no cause. The grief of some was 
a sad sight for any man. Five-and-twenty 
had been killed ; some crushed, some burnt to 
a black cinder, so that they couldn’t be told ; 
some torn all in pieces, their limbs being 
found in different places, and the head ot 
Anderson flung into a horse-tub—and the 
rest damped to death. 

“We think the explosion was caused by the 
gas from the old working, now opened after 
being closed thirteen years. Some noise made 
the undergoer go to this place, and instead ot 
taking his Davy lamp, he ran there with a 
lighted candle in his hand. He, and the man 
who was at work there, we found near each 
other all black and mutilated. He was a 
mere body of cinder, and was only known 
by a little book in his pocket, as escaped. 
The Queen’s gentlemen, when they came 
down here among us, said they could mend 
these things ; but they hav’nt, you see. We 
think the Queen was’nt told.” 


An effectual remedy for these horrible 
accidents is indeed most difficult to devise. 
For even if the Government instituted a 
system of police inspection, it would require 
one officer, at least, to be constantly peram- 
bulating the dark roads and by-Wways of every 
mine ; and still, as the miner, whose evidence 
we have just read, very truly says, an explo- 
sion might be caused by a moment’s careless- 
ness at one end of a mine, while the “autho- 
rity ” was at the other. 

To us there appears no other chance of a 
remedy so good as this :—First, most stringent 
laws as to the proper ventilation of mines: 
Secondly, a system of Government inspection, 
extending to that of frequent visits by day 
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and night, at times not known to the masters 
or miners: and, Thirdly, a regular system of 
registration of all accidents that occur in 
mines, especially as regards defective ma- 
chinery and the explosion of gases. 

This system of registration has been put in 
operation with respect to the Factories, with 
very good effect. No child can receive an 
injury, which disables it from work for a 
fortnight, without a report of the same, under 
penalty ofa heavy fine on the mill-owner, 
being sent to the Inspector of the District. 
The publicity caused by this has brought the 
question so continually into notice that the 
force of public opinion has operated most 


beneficially in reducing the number of acci- | 


dents. 

If then, a system of inspections and regis- 
tration has been found necessary with regard 
to works above ground, where the difficulty 


of concealment must be so great, how much | 


more necessary is it in works conducted hun- 
dreds of feet or fathoms under ground, where 
almost any recklessness or gross abuse may be 
committed with impunity, because unknown, 
and where none of its wrong doings come to 
light except with these terrific explosions and 
waste of industrious human lives ? 


THE MARTYRS OF CHANCERY. 


Iy Lambeth Marsh stands a building better 
known than honoured. The wealthy mer- 
ehant knows it as the place where an un- 
fortunate friend, who made that ruinous 
speculation during the recent sugar-panic, is 
now a denizen: the man-about-town knows 
it. as a spot to which several of his friends 
have been driven, at full gallop, by fleet race 
horses and dear dog-carts : the lawyer knows 
it as the “last seene of all,” the catastrophe 
of a large proportion of law-suits : the father 
knows it as a bugbhear wherewith to warn 
his seapegrace spendthrift son ; but the uncle 
knows it better as the place whence nephews 
date protestations of reform and piteous 
appeals, “ this once,” for bail. 
are there who has not heard of the Queen’s 


Prison, or, as it is more briefly and empha-| 


tically termed, “The Bench?” 

Awful sound! What visions of folly and 
roguery, of sloth and seediness, of ruin and 
recklessness, are conjured up to the imagina- 
tion in these two words! It is the “ Hades” 
of commerce—the “Inferno” of fortune. 
Within its grim walls—surmounted by a 
ehevaux de frise, classically termed “ Lord 


Ellenborough’s teeth ”—dwell at this moment | 


members of almost every class of society. Debt 
—the grim incubus riding on the shoulders 
of his victim, like the hideous old man in the 
Eastern fable—has here his captives safely 
under lock and key, and within fifty-feet walls. 
The church, the army, the navy, the bar, 
the press, the tarf, the trade of England, have 
each and all their representatives in this 
“house.” Every grade, from the ruined man 


Few, indeed, | 


of fortune to the petty tradesman who hag 
been undone by giving credit to others stil] 
poorer than himself, sends its members to this 
Bankrupts’ Parliament. 

Nineteen-twentieths in this Royal House of 
Detention owe their misfortunes directly or 
indirectly to themselves; and, for them, every 
free and prosperous man has his cut and dry 
moral, or scrap of pity, or screed of advice; 
but there is a proportion of prisoners—happily 
a small one—within those huge brick boun- 
daries, who have committed no crime, broken 
no law, infringed no commandment. They 
are the victims of a system which has been 
| bequeathed to us from the dark days of 
the “Star Chambers,” and “Courts of High 
Commission” — we mean the Martyrs of 
Chancery. 

These unhappy persons were formerly con- 
fined in the Fleet Prison, but on the demo- 
lition of that edifice, were transferred to 
the Queen’s Bench. Unlike prisoners of any 
| other denomination, they are frequently igno- 





‘rant of the cause of their imprisonment, and 
|more frequently still, are unable to obtain 
|their liberation by any acts or concessions 
|of their own. ‘There is no act of which 
|they are permitted to take the benefit; no 
door left open for them in the Court of 
Bankruptcy. A Chancery prisoner is, in fact, 
|a far more hopeless mortal than a convict 
|sentenced to transportation ; for the latter 
| knows that, at the expiration of a certain 
| period, he will, in any event, be a free man, 
| The Chancery prisoner has no such certainty; 
he may, and he frequently does, waste a 
| lifetime in the walls of a gaol, whither he 
|was sent in innocence ; because, perchance, 
he had the ill-luck to be one of the next of 
kin of some testator who made a will which 
|no one could comprehend, or the heir of some 
intestate who made none. Any other party 
interested in the estate commences a Chancery 
suit, which he must defend or be committed 
to prison for “contempt.” A prison is his 
| portion, whatever he does ; for, if he answers 
the bill filed against him, and cannot pay the 
costs, he is also clapped in gaol for “contempt.” 
Thus, what in ordinary life is but an irre- 
| pressible expression of opinion or a small 
| discourtesy, is, “in Equity,’ a high crime 
|punishable with imprisonment — sometimes 
| perpetual. Whoever is pronounced guilty of 
contempt in a Chancery sense is taken from 
| his family, his profession, or his trade (perhaps 
|his sole means of livelihood), and consigned 
to a gaol where he must starve, or live on a 
miserable pittance of three shillings and six- 
| pence a week charitably doled out to him 
from the county rate. 

Disobedience of an order of the Court of 
Chancery—though that order may command 
you to pay more money than you ever had, or 
to hand over property which is not yours and 
was never in your possession—is contempt of 
court. No matter how great soever your 
natural reverence for the time-honoured insti- 
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tutions of your native land : no matter, though | on which they were written. His most 


you regard the Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain as the most wonderful man upon 


earth, and his court as the purest fount of| 


Justice, where she sits weighing out justice 
with a pair of Oertling’s balances, you may 
yet be pronounced to have been guilty of 
“contempt.” For this there is no pardon. 
You are in the catalogue of the doomed, 
and are doomed accordingly. 

A popular fallacy spreads a notion that no 
one need “go into Chancery” unless he 
pleases. Nothing but an utter and happy 
innocence of the bitter irony of “Equity” 
proceedings keeps such an idea current. Men 
have been imprisoned for many years, some 
for a lifetime, on account of Chancery pro- 
ceedings of the very existence of which they 
were almost in ignorance before they “some- 
how or other were found in contempt.” 

See yonder slatternly old man in thread- 
bare garments, with pinched features telling 
of long years of anxiety and privation, and 
want. 
sounds as though years of privation have 
shrunk it as much as his hollow cheeks. He 
always looks cold, and (God help him) feels 
so too; for Liebig tells us that no quantity 
of clothing will repel cold without the aid of 
plenty of food—and little of that passes his 
lips. His eye has an unquiet, timid, half- 
frightened look, as if he could not look you 
straight in the face for lack of energy. His 


step is a hurried shuffle, though he seldom | 


leaves his room ; and when he does, he stares 


atthe racket-players as if they were. beings | 


of a different race from himself. No one 


ever sees his hands: they are plunged des-| 


perately into his pockets, which never contain 
anything else. He is like a dried fruit, ex- 
hausted, shrunken, and flung aside by the 


whole world. He is a man without hope—a| 
Chancery prisoner! He has lived ina gaol for | 


twenty-eight weary years ! 
many parallels. It is this :— 
Tt was his misfortune to have an uncle, 


His history has 


who died leaving him his residuary legatee. | 
The uncle, like most men who make their | 
own wills, forgot an essential part of it—he | 


named no executor. Our poor friend ad- 
ministered, and all parties interested received 
their dues—he, last of all, taking but a 
small sum. It was his only fortune, and 
having received it he looked about for an 
investment. There were no railways in 
those days, or he might have speculated 
in the Diddlesex Junction. But there were 
Brazilian Mining Companies, and South 
Sea Fishing Companies, and various other 
companies, comprehensively termed “Bubble.” 
Our friend thought these companies were not 
safe, and he was quite right in his supposition. 
So he determined to intrust his money to no 
bubble speculation ; but to invest it in Spanish 
Bonds. After all, our poor friend had better 
have tried the Brazilian Mines; for the Bonds 


He has a weak starved voice that'| 








Catholic Majesty did not repudiate (like 
certain transatlantic States) but buttoned up 
his pockets and. told his creditors he had “no 
money.” 

Some five years after our friend was startled 
by being requested to come up to Doctors’ Com- 
mons, and tell the worthy Civilians there all 
about his uncle’s will—which one of the lega- 
tees, after receiving all he was entitled to 
under it and probably spending the money— 
suddenly took it into his head to dispute the 
validity of. Meanwhile the Court of Chan- 
cery also stepped in, and ordered him (pending 
the ecclesiastical suit) to pay over into court 
“that little trifle” he had received. What 
could the poor man do ? His Catholic Majesty 
had got the money—he, the legatee, had not a 
farthing of it, nor of any other money what- 
soever. He wasin contempt! An officer tapped 
him on the shoulder, displayed a little piece of 
parchment, and he found that he was the 
victim of an unfortunate “attachment.” He 
was walked to the Fleet Prison, where, and 
in the Queen’s Prison, he has remained ever 
since—a period of twenty-eight years! Yet 
no less. a personage than a Lord Chancellor 
has pronounced his opinion that the will, 
after all, was a good and valid will; though 
the little family party of Doctors’ Commons 
thought otherwise. 

There is another miserable-looking object 
yonder—greasy, dirty, and slovenly. He, too, 
is a Chancery prisoner. He has been so for 
twenty years. Why, he has not the slightest 
idea. He can only tell you that he was 
found out to be one of the relations of some 
one who had left “a good bit of money.” The 


| lawyers “ put the will into Chancery ; and at 


last I was ordered to do something or other, 
I can’t recollect what, which I was also told I 
couldn’t do nohow if I would. So they said 
I was in contempt, and they took and prt 
me into the Fleet. It’s a matter of twenty 
years I have been in prison: of course I’d 
like to get out, but I’m told there’s no way 
of doing it anyhow.” He is an artisan, and 
works at his trade in the prison, by which he 
gains just enough to keep him, without coming 
upon the county rate. 

In that room over the chapel is the in- 
firmary. There was a death lately. The 
deceased was an old man of sixty-eight, and 
nearly blind: he had not been many years in 
prison, but the confinement, and the anxiety, 
and the separation from his family, had preyed 
upon his mind and body. He was half-starved, 
too ;, for after being used to all the comforts 
of life, he had to live in gaol on sixpence 
a day. Yet there was one thousand pounds 
in the hands of the Accountant-General of 
the Court of Chancery, which was justly due 
to him. He was in contempt for not paying 
some three hundred pounds. But Death 
purged his contempt, and a decree was 
afterwards made for paying over the one 
thousand pounds to his personal representa- 





proved worth very little more than the paper 
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tives; yet himself had died, for want of a 
twentieth part of it, of slow starvation ! 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
Chancery never releases its victims. We 
must be just to the laws of “ Equity.” There 
is actually a man now in London whom they 
have positively let out of prison! They had, 
however, prolonged his agonies during se- 
venteen years. He was committed for con- 
tempt in not paying certain costs, as he had 
been ordered. He appealed from the order ; 
but until his appeal was heard, he had to! 
remain in durance vile. The Court of Chan- 
cery, like all dignified bodies, is never in a! 
hurry ; and therefore, from having no great 
influence, and a very small stock of money to 
forward his interest, the poor man could only 
get his cause finally heard and decided on in 
December, 1849—seventeen years from the | 
date of his imprisonment. And, after all, 
the Court decided that the original order was 
wrong ; so that he had been committed for 
seventeen years by mistake ! 

How familiar to him must have been the 
face of that poor, tottering man, creeping | 
along to rest on the bench under the wall | 
yonder. He is very old, but not so old as he 
looks. He is a poor prisoner and another | 
victim to Chancery. He has long ago for- 
gotten, if he ever knew, the particulars of his 


| 


enough, though many other sad tales may 
be told, rivalling the horrors of Speilberg 
and French Lettres-de-cachet. 


THE OUTCAST LADY, 
Tue Lady sate at the castle gate, 
Her face was wan and wild, 
And “ Oh,” she said, “ that I were dead, 
But for ye, my bonnie wee child.” 


The night grew late, still there she sate, 
Biding the winter storm ; 

The morning came, and still the same, 
Sate there the muffled form. 


With stately show, but sad and slow, 
They threw the portals wide, 

And a little bier was drawing near, 
Borne with a mournful pride. 


“Why sit ye there?” cried they who bare, 
“This is nae place for you, 
Gae seek a name to hide your shame, 
e ” 
And make nae mair ado. 


She spake nae word, she never stirred, 
They plucked her cloak away— 

From her face so wan, was the wildness gone, 
And there Death softly lay. 
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own case, or the order which sent him to a 
jail. He can tell you more of the history of 
this gloomy place and its defunct brother, the 
Fleet, than any other man. He will relate 
you stories of the “ palmy days” of the Fleet, 
when great and renowned men were fre- 
quently its denizens; when soldiers and 
sailors, authors and actors, whose names even 
then filled England with their renown, were 
prisoners within its walls; when whistling 
shops flourished and turnkeys were smugglers ; 
when lodgings in the prison were dearer than 
rooms at the west-end of the town ; and when 
a young man was not considered to have 
finished his education until he had spent a 
month or two in the Bench or the Fleet. He 
knows nothing of the world outside—it is dead 
to him. Relations and friends have long ceased 
to think of him, or perhaps even to know of his 
existence. His thoughts range not beyond the 
high walls which surround him, and probably 
if he had but a little better supply of food 
and clothing, he might almost be considered a 
happy man. But it isthe happiness of apathy, 
not of the intelligence and the affections—the 
painless condition of a trance, rather than the 
joyous feeling which has hope for its bright- 


“Now then,” said Jack Ayres, “we'll go 
|and look for a ship.” Accordingly, turning 
|out of our boarding-house in Maddison Street, 
New York, we bent our steps towards the 
| Shipping Master’s Office, on the quay. 

We were walking along the quay, under the 
\jib booms of the large ships, that thrust their 
ends almost into the warehouse windows, 
|when Jack suddenly stopped, as if he had 
|forgotten something, and exclaimed, “ Have 
| you got your protection ?” 

“No,” I answered, “nor do I exactly know 
how to get one. I have only been an American 
}a month.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” cried Jack, “come 
along with me;” and he hurried me off to 
the Custom House. Jack stated at the proper 
\department what I wanted, and in five 
minutes I had a document, stating I was born 
at New Bedford, Massachusetts, giving a 
concise and flattering description of my person, 
and entitling me to the rights and privileges 
of a free-born American—all for one dollar. 

“And very cheap, too, for such a tre— 
mendous ‘buster’!” said Jack. 

“It’s very shocking,” I remarked; though 
I am afraid that I seized and pocketed the 





eyed minister. What has he to do with hope ? 
He has been thirty-eight years a Chancery 
prisoner. He is another out of twenty-four, 
still prisoners here, more than half of whom 
have been prisoners for above ten years, and 
not one of whom has any hope of release! A 
few have done something fraudulent in “con- 
tempt ” of all law and equity ; but is not even 
their punishment greater than their crime ? 
Let us turn away. Surely we have seen 


document without any repugnance whatever. 

“Them sort don’t count nothing, you know,” 
said Jack, “afore a stranger—but here we 
are!” 

The Shipping Office was a small room, con- 
taining a large counter, that extended quite 
across it. Behind this stood the Shipping 
Master, a keen-looking man, with more of @ 
Jewish than American cast of countenance. 


Before it were a group of sailors dressed in 
‘a meseeaemncneasnns oe — 
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every style, from the long-tailed swinger and 
watch and chain of the better sort, down to 
the red or blue flannel shirt and sheath-knife 
of the regular Yankee Tar. A list of ships 
wanting hands hung on the wall. A sheet of 
paper, with a printed heading, was stretched 
on the counter as we entered, on which the 
Shipping Master was writing, vociferating at 
the same time, “‘ Now then, who’s the next ? 
Here you are—John Brown—touch the pen— 
down with your mark. All right, John 
Brown; pass on. Next? Silas Jones, eh? 
Well, Silas, that’s the place for your fist, I 

iess. Good again. You’re the last, Silas. 
No more for the Rainbow,” he cried, closing 
the articles, and turning to another sheet. 
“ Now for the ‘ Lucy Anne.’ ” 

“Where do you want to go to, my men?” 
added he, turning to Jack and I. 

“Oh, we re not very nice,” replied Jack, 
“anything in the small way. None of your 
tea-waggons for my money.” 

“Well, then, my lads, here’s just the thing 
for you,” rejoined the Shipping Master ; 
“smart brig—good skipper—only wants two 
hands, Sails to-morrow for the South coast 
of Africa. A tarnation nice trip.” 


“What do you say—will this do?” said 
Jack. 

“ Just as you like,” replied I. 

“Then here goes!” cried Jack, and in 
another minute his mark and m 
were attached to an agreement 


signature 
tween us 
and a certain John Curson pledging us to do 
his behests during a voyage to Ambriz and 
back, for the consideration of sixteen dollars, 
each of us, per month. Our month’s advance 
pay was handed to us, and the next day saw 
| us domiciled in the dimly-lighted, half-oval- 
shaped den—the furniture of which consisted of 
eight bunks—which was called the “ Fok’stle,” 
and was to be our home for some time. The 
crew consisted of four besides Jack and my- 
self; a Maltese, a Portuguese, and two 
Americans. It was difficult to say what 
countryman the “old man” was, or what sort 
of a person he was, for captains do not gene- 
rally “ show out” at first, particularly if they 
have any teeth to show. As far as living 
went (and that very naturally makes a sensible 
impression on one’s feelings), there could be 
no fault found with the “Lucy Anne.” The 
crew stinted in nothing ; so that when, the 
next day, we ran out with a fair wind past 
Sandy Hook and its lighthouses, it was with 
every apparent chance of a pleasant voyage. 
ur passage across the Atlantic was accom- 
plished without anything out of the usual 
routine of sea-life to disturb us. We had the 
average amount of fresh breezes, squalls, and 
variables, before we took the SE. trades, to- 
gether with a proportionate number of dis- 
turbed “Watches below,” and reefing matches 
in consequence ; though, on the whole, we had 
nothing to complain of in that respect. 
Everything went on smoothly, and the cap- 


—— mate, who was a foreigner, seemed 
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on particularly good terms. We had now 
arrived within a hundred miles of the coast, 
and had exchanged the regular fresh trade 
winds for sultry calms, and the first faint in- 
dication of land and sea breezes; the latter 
helped us on, and the next morning we could 
just discern the remarkable high land, shaped 
like a saddle, that rises behind Ambriz. As 
we neared the coast, but before we could 
make it out at all distinctly, we could discern 
a column of white smoke in the far distance, 
to the northward, rising over the dim haze 
that outlined indistinctly against the sky, 
where the land was; this was soon followed 
by a similar one nearer to us, and then 
another, 


“ And soon a score of fires I ween 
From height, and hill, and cliff were seen ;” 


rising from the dim mist over the land at 
regular intervals, and extending along the 
line of coast to the southward as far as we 
could see ; and visible to any vessel miles far- 
ther at sea than we were. 

Jack and I had few opportunities of con- 
versing on the passage, being in different 
watches. The hands were now on deck, and 
as the brig, running in before the wind, rapidly 
neared her destination, we were standing on 
the forecastle watching the progress of the 
fires. 

“What in the world do they mean?” I 
asked, 

“Oh! I suppose there’s some cruizer in 
sight to the nor’rard, and they ’re a signalling 
any slaver from shore not to come too near.” 

“That ’s a capital dodge—why they can see 
them before they make the land—” 

“*Course they can,” replied Jack, “ and the 
Brazilians as is regularly fitted, lays off and 
on till there ’s a slant o’ wind and the coast’s 
clear, then pops in and ships her poor devils 
of darkies, and is off again with the land 
breeze, before you can say ‘ Knife! ’” 

“You’re right, Jack,” I exclaimed. “See 
there—to the north; isn’t that smoke? that 
dark, black streak, I mean.” 

“O ’course it is—that ’s a British steamer’s 
smoke—a regular blockader I pound it. She’s 
running down the coast, and they ’re a light- 
ing her along.” 

“Cus ’em,” muttered the “old man” who 
was standing near us, “we shall have that 
fellow boarding us every day, I suppose.” 

In the mean time the brig had neared the 
anchorage, and we could see plainly the line 
of trees, behind which a ciuster of barn-like 
factories, with their respective flag-staffs, 
peeped out upon the top of a bluff, red- 
coloured cliff. To the left, the coast was low 
with a heavy line of surf breaking, and on the 
bar, stretching from the bluff in the same 
direction, the long heavy swell sometimes 
capped and broke with a growling roar ; inside 
of this, and sheltered by it, was the landing- 
place. 

Before the brig’s anchor was well down, a 
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man-of-war’s boat came alongside. The papers 
were looked at and proved to be regular. As 
the officer of the boat was going, the old man 
said— 

“ Any of Uncle Sam’s beauties about here, | 
Capt’en ?” 

“ The ‘ Perry’ was here a week ago—She’s 
gone on the north coast.” 

“She is—is she—” said the old man, unable 
to conceal a smile of satisfaction. The officer 
observed it. 

“Ah!” said he, “I should like to be able 
to look down those hatchways of yours— 
there ’s a very good general cargo, I expect.” 

“Ha, ha, Capt’n,” chuckled the skipper, | 
“it won’t do that, at any price—I guess you’d 
better take a good long look up at tha/,” and 
he pointed to the stars and stripes at the 
brig’s peak “ before you think about lifting 
my hatches.” 

“ More’s the pity,” rejoined the officer, de- 
scending into the boat, and shoving off; “it 
sereens many a slaving scoundrel, and it 
pattern is cut deep enough in many a slave’s | 
back.” 

“ And will be, too, I guess,” muttered the 
“old man,” turning away, “spite of all John 
Bull can do.” 

“ Darned if I don’t think this old man’s | 
up to something,” said Jack to me, in a low | 
tone. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Why, what made him so partic’ler as to 
where a Yankee man-of-war was? However, 
keep dark ; we shall soon see how the wind | 
sets.” 

The next day the skipper went on shore to 
one of the factories, and we saw little or! 
nothing of him ; so we commenced discharg- 
ing our cargo. It consisted of those articles 
that are used in trading, either for the legal | 
coast exports of gold-dust, gum, ivory, or the 
more valuable black, live commodity ; we had | 
powder, and gun-flints, and bales of trade- 
cloth and trinkets, knives and beads enough 
for a miniature Great Exhibition. We had |} 
no time to look about us much while at work, 
but we saw occasionally the white canvas of 
the man-o’-war steamer, dodging on and off} 
the port, under sail. Her boat did not 
trouble us either by boarding us, though we 
caught a glimpse of her every now and then | 
some miles down to the southward. 

In a few days the hold appeared about half| 
empty, and with the first boat that went ashore | 
with cargo I was sent to take a letter from | 
the mate up to the “old man,” who was at 
the Portuguese factory. The path from the 
landing-place up the back of the bluff head- 
land was a [Lae ne steep, beaten 
track, up and down which the great people of 
the place were carried in net hammocks slung 
on a pole, on the shoulders of their slaves or 
servants. The path was bordered with bush, 
and here and there patches of cultivation for 
rearing “cassada.” On the brow of the hill 
we saw the factories between the trees, and 
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|there’s something in the wind. 
|if I have anything to do with it, though.” 


| there. 


(Condueted by 


had a long look out both seaward and inland, 
The “ old man” was seated with three or four 
other men, dressed in the lazy, light style 
generally adopted on the coast, drinking the 
usual beverage, bottled beer, and smoking 


| and conversing earnestly. They ceased talk- 


ing as I entered. 

“ Well, my man. 
swept yet?” said he. 

“No, Sir; the cargo is only about half out,” 

“ Half out is it, eh?” said he, opening the 
note. “Go and cruize about the place, and 
come back here by-and-bye for an answer,” 
Of course I cleared out; and as I left the 
place, I heard him add to the others, “We 
shall be ready by sunset.” 

“What does he mean?” thought I to 
myself, as I strolled along without any idea 
where I was going. “The brig won’t be 
unloaded by that time ; perhaps he’s going to 
take a cargo of slaves on the top of all; 


I'll be shot 


Is the brig’s hold clean 


IT had by this time strolled some distance 
from the factories, and found myself on an 


|open space near a long wooden one-story 
ea : ; 

| building, surrounded by a high wood fence 
| that enclosed a considerable space of ground 


around it. Suddenly, there arose from this 
place the most piercing yells and howls con- 
ceivable ; then stified shrieks and moans, and 
a low hum, as if there were many people 
Horrified by these cries, I turned into 
the enclosure. What a scene was there! 
Hundreds of wretched slaves, worn, emaciated; 
crouched in every attitude that misery, in 
its deepest anguish, could suggest. In one 
corner of the yard there were two men— 
black men, too—heating brands at a fire they 
had made there, and searing the living flesh 
on the legs and arms of the miserables, while 
others held them in turn, and stifled their 
heart-rending cries and screams of pain. My 
first impulse was to rush to the rescue of the 
unhappy one then undergoing the horrible 
atrocity, but before I was half-way across the 
slave-yard, the conviction of the utter useless- 
ness of such a proceeding came upon me, and 
turning sick and faint, I stopped my ears with 
my fingers, and retraced my steps. The whole 

yas so inconceivably horrible I could scarcely 
realise it. The cries and howls of agony still 
rung in my ears as I walked, and I could see 
the slave again writhing under the hissing 
iron, struggling with the brutal ruffians who 
held him, and erawling in agony on the 
ground as he was flung there, with that fear- 
ful mark upon him, burning into his very 
nerves. 

“ Why, I reckon you’ve been scared, young 
feller!” exclaimed a tall Yankee in a broad- 
brimmed straw hat, whom I recognised as 
one of the agents at the American factory 
for some American house, I was silent; ! 
had been too much scared to speak. 

Presently: I learned from him what I had 
previously suspected ; but could hardly be- 
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lieve that I was one of the crew of a regular 
slaver. 

‘But,” I remarked, “the brig 
disc! 1a°r: ged.” 

«Don't you believe it,’ said he. “There 
ain’t much in her now, I guess, besides water 
for the passage. Your old man’s made rather 
a good thing, I reckon ; for they’ve let him 
take the lot up there a bargain. You see 
they ’re getting short of grub. They ’ve been 
on short allowance this a st week, and there 
ain't above another day or two’s left, so 
they ’re glad to take a little less than usual 
for em. But prices ain’t bad nohow. The 
cruisers keep the trade brisk enough. The 
more the merrier—though they starve a few 
occasionally.” 

As I walked towards the place I had been 
srdered to call for the letter, I turned over in 
1.y mind what was best to be done. 
would not go in the “Lucy Anne” and be 


witness, if not compelled to be an actor in| 
cruelties perhaps almost as bad as those [| 
had witnessed, | was determined, come what | 


might. 
real character to a man-of-war. 
Ito get away, and what chance was there of 
falling in in time—should I escape clear—with 
her or her boats? These things presented 
themselves in a very unsatisfactory light, as I} « 
revolved them in my mind ; so at last I came 


My duty I felt to be to expose her 


to the determination of taking a straight-| 
forward course, and telling the “old man” I| 


didn’t wish to join him, and request my dis- 
charge at once. 
into the factory to tell the “old man” my 
mind. To my disappointent he had gone on 
board, 
I did, ‘regretting all the way that I had not 
seen him when I felt worked up into good 


trim for a row with him, had such a thing| 


occurred. The moment I got on board | 
rushed off to Jack Ayres, ‘and detailed all 
that occurred, second thoughts having sug- 
gested taking his advice. 

“Well, what are you going to do? 
Jack, 

“ Ask for my discharge.” 

“Absurd! If you go ashore here, you ’ll 
be murdered in ‘no time. But, if you will 
bolt, wait till the sy begin to ship, and then 
pop off in a Kabenda bo: at, OF a canoes, to the 
man-o’-war. But I don’t. see why you’re so 
‘nation squeamish about the niggers. A couple 


” said 


of hundred dollars or so, don’t often come | 


” 


amiss.’ 

: Oh, Jack, if youd only seen what I have 
seen” — 

“Well, ‘vast a bit. Let’s hear what the 
‘old man’ has to say,” said Jack, for the 
skipper had just emerged from below, and 
sung out to the mate to send everybody 
aft. 

“Now my men,” said he, when we had all 
mustered round him. “I’m a going to ship/|t 
& cargo of slaves at sunset; if you like to 
share, youll have two hundred dollars 


’*s not half 


That I| 
alaway; and the next minute we were all in 





But how was | 
f| “not to be a fool.” “Well, if you won’t, you 
won't,” he continued ; 





leaving orders for me to follow, which | 
willing to accept his offer—much to his satis- 





apiece—if you don’t, you may go ashore, or 
to blazes, if you like ”— 

None of the crew answered : they were 
regularly taken aback at this unexpected 
announcement. 

“T’ll give you an hour to consider, all of 
you. But look out! if there’s any double 
shuffling with me, or any one goes near those 
signal halliards, and attempts to lower that 
flag, IU shoot him.” 

The men stood silent, and looked in each 
other’s faces, as if to read what course each 
should adopt ; still no one spoke. 

“There—that Il do now; go for’ard and 
make your minds up.” 

“T, for one, Captain Curson, will never—” 

“Hush! Hush! ”—cried Jack, seizing me 
by the arm, and hawling me along with the 
rest. 

“Go for’ard, Sir,” added the skipper, turning 


the fok’stle discussing the matter. The 
whole of the crew decided in favour of the 
“old man’s ” offer. 

“T tell you, Jack, Ill have nothing to do 
with it,’ was my answer to Jack’s entreaties 


“at all events, you 
needa! t say so, but wait till it’s dark and get 
ray ; for if you go ashore to-day you ’ll be 
as dead to-morrow as a dried herring.” 
“But do come with me, Jack.” 
“Why you see, old fellow, I’m poor, and 


}can’t afford to throw away a couple of hun- 
With this idea I hurried | 


dred dollars. for the chance of more kicks 
than halfpence, in a man-o’-war.” 
“So be it, then. Every man for himself.” 
The Captain was told the crew were all 


faction ; and, much to mine, I saw, in the 
afternoon, the man-o’-war steamer standing 
in for the land, some distance to the north- 
ward, so I took an opportunity of making up 
in a bundle a selection of best things from my 
sailor’s kit. 

The last boat load of the cargo from the 
States had been despatched, and the “ Lucy 
Anne’s” hold now showed a tier of large 
water-casks, ready filled, which had hitherto 
been hidden by the cargo. A portion of the 
hold was stowed too with farina, jerked beef, 
and rice ; and, when a few planks were laid 
upon the casks and covered with matting, and 


| the large coppers for cooking placed, she was 


as regular ly fitted a slaver below as ever was 

seen upon the coast; while on deck, her 
hatches on, and her colours flying, she defied 
any cruizer’s scrutiny, even were one sig- 
nalled to, unless at the risk of infringing the 
boasted impunity from search of the flag she 
wore. 

Directly it was dark, the work commenced 
in earnest ; crowds of boats of all kinds— 
ag hes, canoes, Kabenda-boats—all loaded 

» the water's edge with their living cargo, 
aeaaa alongside. Hundreds of the unfor 
tunate beings, some of whom were still suf- 
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fering horribly from the undressed sores that 
the morning’s work had given them, filed in 
succession on the deck, and were as ero 
driven down below. During the bustle I too 
my bundle in my mouth, seized an unobserved 
moment, and slipped down the cable into a 
Kabenda-boat, passing close by, that I had 
beckoned to. Down in the bottom of the 
boat I threw myself, and we shoved off, and 
pulled away. As we did so the Captain just 
caught « glimpse of us, and roared out, with 
an oath, to the boat to stop— 

“Come back, or I’ll fire at you !” 

“Don’t mind him. Pull, pull—give way—} 
do, do pull!”—cried I, trembling with ex- 
citement. The boat sprung a-head into the 
gloom as a bullet splashed into the water, 

assing not a foot from the steersman’s head. 

ow then, sails and oars—let her go. Hark 
they are lowering a boat to chase us. No, 
they can’t spare time! I listened, with held | 
breath, to the noise of shouting, and oaths ; | 
the sounds of bustle and confusion died gra- 
dually away—I was safe ! 

I had to bribe the Kabenda boatmen with 
all the money in my possession to induce | 
them, after an hour’s pulling, to continue the | 
search for the man-of-war, or her boat, as I 
felt that now my only chance. They had seen | 
her, as I had, last, at sunset, standing in—she | 
must have fetched in somewhere where we | 
now were, and had stood off the land again, 
perhaps for a short tack, perhaps for all| 
night. Praying that the former was the 
case, I, at last, persuaded the Kabenda men | 
to put the boat’s head off shore and stand | 
out in the hope of meeting her. Another 
hour passed and still no signs. The land | 
wind freshened, the water rippled and broke | 
at the boat’s bows as she increased her speed, | 
and the Kabenda men began to exclaim, | 
that it was hopeless. I sat with outstretched | 
neck straining my eyes to look through the 
darkness. We were about to give it up for| 
the night in despair, when I heard a faint 
rushing noise over the water. 

“°Tis porpoises!” said the steersman. 
“No—the sound is too regular for that ;” 
and in a few minutes we could distinctly 
make out the regular beating of the paddle- 
wheels of a steamer, and her rushing noise 
through the water. 

In five minutes J was on board, and had 
hastily explained everything to the officer of 
the watch. The captain was called—steam 
got up to full power, and we were soon tear- 
ing along for the anchorage off Ambriz. In| 
a quarter of the time I had spent in looking 
for the steamer, we were there, and examining 
the spot—but we found no vessel. The “ Lucy 
Anne” was gone. A consultation was now 
held ; I was sent for, and had to repeat all 
the particulars of my escape, and was ques- 
tioned as to the probable time that must have 
elapsed after my leaving, before she could 
make a start. The distance she had run since 
then was calculated, and opinions taken as 
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to the course she had steered. At last it was 
determined to run directly off the land some 
twenty miles, it being supposed she would not 
have made more than that with the land- 
breeze now blowing, and there wait for day- 
light. This was done ; and the first thing I 
heard on waking in the morning, was, “Sail 
ho!” from the look-out man. There was 
a sail just visible on the horizon. It was 
calm, so that in an hour or so we should 
know what she was. No alteration of sails 
or course, indicated any attempt on the part 
of the stranger of avoidance or escape. In 
little more than an hour we could make her 
out to be the “Lucy Anne.” There was a 
bustling about forward, visible as we neared 
her, and that alone was the only sign of 
consciousness of our presence that she showed, 
We approached still nearer, and then was 
heard something like the faint echo of a stifled 
shriek over the water—no one could say what 
it was like. The steamer stops within a few 
hundred yards astern of her, and a boat is 
sent. Instead of crowds of slaves, not a 
vestige of one was to be seen. There was the 
“Lucy Anne ”—hatches on and decks swept 
—just as she was when the boat boarded her 
before. 

The officer was about leaving when a noise 
was heard forward. There was a noise of 
cursing and struggling, and a man half bound, 
his clothes torn from his back and bleeding 
from wounds, rushed up out of the fok’stle. 
It was Jack Ayres—* Look,” shouted he to 
the officer, “ Look at the larboard cable,” and 
fainting from loss of blood, fell upon deck. 
As he said this, the captain coolly walked 
below, and a moment after the report of a 
pistol told his fate. The officer and boat's 
crew rushed forward, and looking over the 
bows saw that the brig’s larboard anchor was 
let go and the cable hanging in the water. 
The crew of the brig stood huddled together, 
pale and terror-stricken. “Great heaven!” 
cried the officer, as an inkling of the truth 
flashed upon him. 

“Man the windlass—heave in the chain—” 
round went the clanking purchase, and the 
chain grated and surged, a few fathoms are in, 
and all eyes, except those of the men heaving, 
are fixed upon it, as link after link emerges 
from the i sea. What dark mass is that 
as deep as we cansee? No one could speak 
for horror, as the chain dragging up shows 
the dead bodies of the slaves lashed to it ; they 
had been let go with the anchor, their hodies 
thus prevented from rising to tell the fearful 
tale.* 

The chain was unloaded, and the bodies of 
the poor unfortunates dropped where they 
had been murdered. y 

The crew, whose number had been in- 
creased by a number of Portuguese, two part 


8; 


* This is no romance, cases of similar atrocity could be 
cited. In 1831, the “Rapids” slaver, chased by H.M.8. 
“ Fair Rosamond” and “ Black Joke,” threw overboard two 
hundred and fifty slaves shackled together, who were 
drowned, 
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owners in the cargo, were tried and suffered 
the punishment of the law. Jack Ayres 


received a free pardon, and I had a passage 
offered me in the next man-of-war to England, 
which I accepted. 





THE SEA-SIDE CHURCHYARD. 


Tue sea-side churchyard is a strange wit- 
ness of the perilous life of the mariner and 
the fisherman. It is only by a walk in it that 
we acquire a clear conception of the real 
nature of that mode of livelihood which such 
hundreds of thousands, all round these islands, 
embrace, as a choice or a necessity. We resort 
to pleasant places in the summer time, and 
see the great ocean glittering and rolling in 
playful majesty, and our hearts leap at the 
sublime spectacle. We see white sails gleam- 
ing on its bosom, and steamers trailing their 
long clouds of smoke after them, as they 
busily walk the waters, bearing joyous 
passengers to many a new scene. We meet 
the hardy blue-cloth sons of ocean, on the 
beach and the cliff; see them pushing off 
their boats for a day’s fishing, or coming in 
in the early morning with their well-laden 
yawls and cobbles, and the sea and its people 
assume to us a holiday sort of aspect, in 
which the labour, the watching, the long en- 
durance of cold, the peril and the death are 
concealed in the picturesque of the scenery, 


But He to shore my body brought— 
Found by my wife, who for it sought, 
And here it rests in mother clay, 
Until the Resurrection day. 


“ Also of Elizabeth, wife of the above, who 
died January 19th, 1833, aged eighty-nine.” 

This fisherman was lost on the bridge, and 
his wife sought his body on the bridge for 
eleven weeks, She was possessed with an im- 
moveable persuasion that there some day she 
should find him. All through that winter, 
from day to day, till late in March, she fol- 
lowed the receding tide, and with an earnest 
eye explored every ledge and crevice of the 
rocks, every inch of the wild chaos of huge 
stones that storms had hurled upon the bridge, 
and every wilderness of slippery and tangling 
sea-weed. It was in vain that her neighbours 
told her that it was hopeless; that they as- 
sured her that she would get her death from 
cold; every day the solitary watcher might 
be seen, reckless of wind, or storm, or frost ; 
and, at length, she did find the corpse of her 
husband, and saw it consigned to “ mother 
clay.” She must have had a frame as hardy 
as her will and strong as her affections, for 
she survived this strange vigil of conjugal 
| love thirty-four years, and to the age of nearly 
| ninety. 

Near this stands a stone in memory ofa 
|master-mariner and his wife, both lost, in a 


| . 
severe gale, in a passage from London to 


and the frank and calm bearing of the actors Shields ; another lost on a voyage to Quebec ; 
themselves. What a different thing is even a | and two brothers, one drowned in the Thames, 
fisherman’s life when contemplated as a whole ;|and the other perishing at Constantinople. 
when we take in the winter and the storm |In the churchyard are numbers of such re- 
to complete the picture of his existence ! But, | cords. Humble as are the epitaphs on these 
as few of us can do this in reality, if we wish | graves, that hold no bodies in nine cases out 





to know the actualities of a sea-faring life, we 
may get a very fair idea of them in any sea- 
side churchyard, 

We lately took a survey of two such on 
the Yorkshire coast, and the notes which we 
there and then jotted down will afford some 
notion of the strange and touching records of 
such a place. Our first visit was to the 
churchyard of Filey, a mere village, well 
known to thousands of summer tourists for 
the noble extent of its sands, and the stern 
magnificence of its so-called bridge, or pro- 
montory of savage rocks running far into the 
sea,on which you may walk, at low-water ; 
but which, with the advancing tide, becomes 
savagely grand, from the fury with which the 
ocean breaks over it. 

In tempestuous weather this bridge is truly 
a bridge of sighs to mariners, and many a 
noble ship has been dashed to pieces upon it. 

One of the first headstones which catches 
your eye in the little quiet churchyard of 
Filey bears witness to the terrors of the 
bridge.—“ In memory of Richard Richardson, 
who was unfortunately drowned December 
27th, 1799, aged forty-eight years :— 


“ By sudden wind and boisterous sea 
The Lord did take my life from me ; 


of ten, they have generally a touch of real 
nature in them compared with the hacknied 
lines we generally find in churchyards. One 
tells us, that— 


“From home he went, with mind most free, 
His livelihood to gain at sea : 
He ne’er returned, ’ twas not to be— 
He ne’er returned, ’ twas God’s decree. 
Oh! sad to tell, a furious wave 
Cast him into a watery grave— 
A grave in motion—termed the deep.” 


A boat sinking, carved on the stone, sym- 
bolises his fate; while opposite a lucky old 
mariner has had a boat in full sail placed 
on his headstone, and gives God hearty 
thanks for having saved his life some dozen 
times. Two disconsolate parents address us 
thus :-— 


“Unfortunate parents tell 
That this our son a victim fell. 
In steering homewards they were caught, 
With gust of wind upset the boat. 
There three were cast into the sea, 
And he launched into eternity. 
He was a son both good and kind ; 
May he in God a Father find.” 


Some very philosophic friends have inscribed 

















se 


the following lines, and, fora reason implied, 
avoided all suspicious encomium :— 


“ Most epitaphs are vainly wrote : 

The dead to speak it can’t be thought ; 
Therefore the friends of those here laid 
Desired that this might be said. 

That rose two brothers, sad to tell, 

That rose in health, ere night they fell— 
Fell victims to the foamy main ; 
Wherefore awhile they hid remain. 
Friends for them sought, and much lament, 
At last the Lord to those, them sent. 

So child and widow may bemoan 

O’er husband's and o’er father’s tomb.’ 


But Filey churchyard has touches of love 
and land stories as well as of the sea. 
is one, and a recent one too. Close on your 
left hand, immediately as you enter the gate, 
there is a stone by the wall bearing the names 
of Elizabeth Cammish, aged twenty-one, who 
died August 1848 ; and Robert Snarr, engineer, 
aged thirty-one, who died March 1849. Eliza- | 
beth Cammish died of consumption. 


her was so strong that he continued to regard 
her parents as his own, and used to be much | 
with them, and also was very often seen 
lingering about the grave of the lost Elizabeth. 
One day he was seen very early at her grav: 

in the morning. He was about to quit the 
place for an engagement in Northumberland. 
Jt was a farewell visit and his last. Eliza. 
beth’s mother had said to him, “ Robert, in 
my grief I have forgotten to pay the doctor 
on account of Elizabeth’s illness ; I must go 
and pay it.” “It is paid, mother,” replied | 
Robert, for he always called her mother. 
sum was upwards of twenty pounds. Eliza- 
beth’s mother frequently insisted on his re- 


ceiving the money again from her, but he| 
And that morning, on his | 


steadily refused. 
return from Elizabeth’s grave, 
said, “ Robert, 
know what you may want. 
this money.” 

“Do you wish to insult me, mother ?” he 
replied, “ Keep it, if anything happens to me, 
bury .me with it; but in life I will never 
receive it. What is mine would have been 
Elizabeth’s if she had lived, and I have had a 
melancholy satisfaction in paying this debt for 
her.” Within half-an-hour after those words 
were spoken, the young man was brought 


the old lady 


I will pay you 


back a bloody corpse from the railway by | 
and | 


which he had set out on his journey ; 
that money did bury him in the same grave 
with Elizabeth Cammish. 
life is not extinguished; even railways 
tribute to it. 

But for abundant and overwhelming evi- 
dences of the dangerous life of sea-faring men, 
a churchyard of a town like Scar borough i is 
the place. There the old Church of St. Mary, 
at the foot of the Castle Hill, exhibits as 
densely crowded a scene of tombstones as any 
graveyard of the metropolis itself. It has 


con- 
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Here | 


She was | 
betrothed to Robert Snarr, whose affection for | 


The | 


you are leaving us, you don’t | 


The romance of 


‘Conducted by 
! been the . great depository of the dead there 
for, probably, a thousand years. When the 
Saxons lived on the spot, it most likely re. 
ceived their remains. When the Danes, under 
Regner Lodbrog scoured this coast, fortified 
Flambro’ Head, and built Whitby, or Jiviz- 
a White-town—where Pierce Gaves- 
ton held the castle for the foolish Edward 1 Ii. 
when Robert Aske and his “ Pilgrimage of 
Grace,” were its masters, and when Sir John 
Meldr um, the Parliamentary general, was 
| killed before it. Through all these times this 
| thronged cemetery was receiving its genera- 
tions of the dead. Yet still how many stones 
are mere memorials of those whose bones are 
scattered over the wide earth, and through 
the deepest depths of the sea. We can only 
indicate a few of the multitude who have 
perished in every imaginable region, and have 
mementos here. “ William Allen, drowned at 
Charente, Nov. 1829, aged thirteen years ; and 
Joseph Allan, son of the above (sic), drowned 
by the overturning of a life-boat, Feb. 17th, 
1836, aged thirteen years.” 

There are records of three persons drowned 
| by the upsetting of that same life-boat. One 
| man was drowned in Russia, another on a pas- 

| sage to New Brunswick, another on a passage 
|to Mauritius. Robert Scott was drowned off 
Elsinore, and his son off the Cape of Good 
| Hope. William Ticklepenny suffered on Os 
godby Sands, Jan. 1828. Were “not Osgodby 
Sands alw: ays under water, and that it is added 
\that William Ticklepenny “lived respected 
| and died lamented,” we might, from the phra- 
seology, have supposed that he was hs unged. 
The whole crew and passengers of the “Selina” 

were wrecked on the Ram He: id, drowned, 
and buried at Plymouth, but have a stone of 
memory here. There are various records of 
persons who were drowned in the wreck of 
“ Betty’s Delight,” near Scarborough, in 1844. 
|} Another who died at St. Domingo and is 
buried at Port au Prince. Some drowned in 
Lynn Deeps—on the passage to Dover—*on 
the coast of France from the dreadful effects of 
| war ’—two are there who died on board of 
la man-of-war—some buried at sea—some 
bound for London—some for Jamaica—in 
Yarmouth Roads—off Whitby—in a yawl in 
| sight of the town—off Sunder land—by over- 
turning of a boat at Flamborough Head—at 
St. John’s, Ne .w Brunswick—on the coast of 
Holland—off Jersey—at Batavia—in Java— 
coming from America—and one of coup de 
soleil at Calcutta. 

Such, and from such varied regions of 
the earth are the memories of sudden death 
which you meet with here. Few, indeed, 
are the “ water-rats,” as Charles the Second 
used to call thera, who can place on their 
head-stones so jovial a sort of even-song 2 
this :— 

“ Tho’ boisterous blasts and Neptune's waves, 

Have tossed me to and fro, 
Yet after all, by God’s decree, 
I’m sheltered here below : 
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Where I do safe at anchor ride, 
With many of our fleet, 

Who once again must all set sail, 
Our Saviour, Christ, to meet.” 


If you turn from the churchyards to the 
histories of these places, you are met again by 
the records of terrible wrecks and disasters at 
sea. The “Glory,” of Yarmouth, perishes with 
all hands; “ Betsy and Ann” find the waves as 
faithless and fickle as their namesakes find their 
erews on land. The “ Friendship” is broken 
on the rocks ; “ Hope” slips her anchor in the 
imminent moment; and even the “ Happy 
Return” finds no guarantee for ever reaching 
home again in so auspicious a mame. You 
would imagine any man mad, from all that 
you see around you, who would think of trust- | 
ing himself to the ocean; but you look in the 
weatherbeaten faces that you meet, and there 
isno melancholy, no despair there. The tar 
is still the jolly tar; you have the cheerful 
Yo hevo! sung out heartsomely from the 
port, and the sailor bound for the most 
treacherous coasts, or on the most dangerous 
service, even in quest of the useless and im- | 
practicable North-West Passage, satisfies him- | 
self with the threadbare saw, that “we must | 
all die some time.” 

It was precisely on the 5th of November, | 
1821, that a terrible gale from the north-west 
set in. It rose very early in the morning, 
and blew hurricanes all day. There was a 
hasty and precipitate running and crowding 
of fishing-boats, colliers, and other vessels into 
the friendly ports of Scarborough and Filey, 
for these once past, excepting Burlington, | 
which is far less sheltered, there is no place of | 
refuge nearer than the Humber to flee to. As 
the morning broke dark and scowling, the | 
inhabitants looking from their windows saw 
whole fleets of vessels thronging into the port. 
Men were seen on the heights, where the 
wind scarcely allowed them either to stand 
or breathe, looking out to descry what vessels 
were in the offing, and whether any danger | 
were threatening any of them. Every one | 
felt a sad certainty, that on that bleak coast, 
where this wind, when in its strength, drives 
many a luckless ship with uncontrollable force 
against the steep and inaccessible cliffs, such a.| 
day could not go over without fearful damage. 
Before noon the sea was running mountains | 
high, and the waves were dashing in snowy | 
foam aloft against the cliffs, and with the} 
howling winds filling the air with an awful | 
roar, Many a vessel came labouring and 
straining towards the ports, yet by all the 
exertions of the crews, kept with difficulty 
from driving upon the inevitable destruction 
of the rocky coast. 

Amongst the fishing-vessels which made the | 
Bay of Filey im safety, was one belonging to a 
young man of the name of George Jolliffe. | 
By his own active labours, added to a little | 
property left him by his father, also a fisher- | 


| storm. 


| all sail was bent landward. 


jand saw at once the object of it. 


learth could save. 





man, George Jolliffe had made himself the 
master of a five-man-boat, and carried on a! 
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successful trade. But the boat was his all, 
and he sometimes thought, with a deep melan- 
choly, as he sate for hours through long 
nights looking into the sea, where his nets 
were cast,—what would become of him if any 
thing happened to the “Fair Susan?” The 
boat was christened after his wife ; and when 
George Jolliffe pictured to himself his hand- 
some and good Susan, in their neat little home, 
in one of the narrow yet clean little lanes of 
Searberough, with his two children, he was 
ready to go wild with an inward terror at the 
idea of a mishap to his vessel. But these 
were but passing thoughts, and only made 
him the more active and vigilant. 

He had been out some days at the Dogger- 
bank, fishing for cod, and had taken little, 
when the sky, as he read it, boded a coming 
He immediately hauled his nets, 
trimmed his sails, and made for home with all 
his ability. It was not long before he saw his 
own belief shared by the rest of the fishermen 
who were out in that quarter ; and from whom 
Before he caught 
sight of land, the wind had risen to a violent 
gale; and as he drew nearer the coast, he 
became quite aware that he should not be 
able to make his own port, and must use all 
energy to get into Filey. In the afterneon of 
this 5th of November, he found himself, after 


| stupendous labour, and no little anxiety, under 


shelter of the land, and came to anchor ina 
crowd of other strange vessels. 
Wearied, drenched with wet, and exhausted 


| by their arduous endeavours to make this 


port, as he and his four comrades ascended 
the steps to Filey village, their attention 


| was soon excited by the crowds of sailors and 


fishermen who were congregated at the foot 
of the signal-house, and with glasses and an 
eager murmur of talk were riveting their 
attention on something seaward. They turned, 
A fine mer- 
chant vessel, under bare poles, and apparently 
no longer obeying the helm, was labouring 
in the ocean, and driving, as it appeared, hope- 
lessly towards that sheer stretch of sea-wall 
called the Spectan Cliff—against which so 
many noble ships had been pitched to de- 
struction. 

“Nothing can save her!” said several 
voices with an apparent calmness which would 
have struck a landsman as totally callous and 
cruel. Already there might, however, be 
seen a movement in the crowd, which George 
Jolliffe and his comrades knew from expe- 
rience, meant that numbers were going off 
to assist, if possible, in saving the human life 
on board the vessel, which itself no power on 
Little hope, indeed, was 
there of salvation of life, for the cliff was 
miles in extent, and for the whole distance 
presented a perpendicular wall of two hundred 
teet in altitude, against which the sea was hurl- 
ing its tremendous billows to a terrific height. 
But wearied as George Jolliffe was, he instantly 
resolved to join in the endeavour to afford 
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what help was possible, or at least to give to 
the terrified people on board the doomed ship 
the satisfaction of perceiving that their more 
fortunate fellow-creatures on land were not 
indifferent to their misery. 

Hurrying, therefore, into the Ship public- 
house close at hand, he drank a pint of beer 
as he stood, took a couple of stout pieces of 
bread and cheese in his hand, and in the 
next moment was hauled up into a cart 
which was going off with a quantity of fisher- 
men on the same errand. One only of his 
crew accompanied him, and that was his 
younger brother; the three hired men de- 
clared themselves half-dead with fatigue, and 
staid behind. 

The cart drove along at an almost furious 
rate, and there were numbers of others going 
the same road, with the same velocity ; while 
they could see streams of young men on 
foot, running along the tops of the cliffs, 
taking the nearest course towards the scene of 
the expected catastrophe. Long before George 
Jolliffe and those with whom he went reached 
the point where they left their cart, and 
started forward bearing coils of rope, and 
even warm garments with them, they heard 
the firing of guns of distress from the 
jeopardised vessel. It would seem that up 
to a certain moment the people on board 
trusted to be able to bring the ship under 
shelter of the land, and then get an anchorage: | 
but the dreadful reality of their situation had | 
now evidently burst upon them; and the! 
crowds hastening towards the cliff, hurried 
forward more anxiously as the successive 
boomings of these melancholy guns reached 
their ears. 

When Jolliffe and his companions reached 
the crest of the cliff, and looked out on the! 
sea, it was already drawing toward evening. 
The wind still blew furiously. The ocean 
was one chaos of tossing and rolling billows, | 
and the thunder of their discharge on the 
face of the cliff, was awful. The first sight 
of the unhappy vessel made the spectator 
ejaculate “Oh Lord!” That was all that was 
uttered, and it spoke volumes, The thron 
stood staring intently down on the ship, amid 
the deafening thunder of the ocean, and the 
suffocating violence of the winds. On came 
the devoted vessel like a lamed thing, one of | 
its masts already gone by the board, and but 
few people to be seen on the deck. These, 
however, raised their hands in most imploring 
attitude towards the people on the cliff, as if 
relying on them for that aid which they 
despaired to afford. As the helpless vessel 
came nearer the cliff, it encountered the 
refluent force of the waves that were sent 
with a stunning recoil from their terrible 
shock against the precipice. It staggered, 
stooped, and was turned about without 
power of self-guidance. One mountainous 
sea after another washed over her, and the 


few human beings disappeared with shrieks 











that pierced even through the turbulent dis- 


sonance of the a, 0 The assembled 
crowd on the cliff shuddered with horror, and 
felt that all need of their presence was at an 
end. But they stood and stared as with a 
fascinated intensity on the vessel that now 
came nearer and nearer to its final catas- 
trophe ; when all at once there was dis- 
cerned. an old man, with bare head and white 
streaming hair, lashed to the main-mast, 
He stood with lifted hands and face gazing 
up to them as if clinging firmly to the hope 
of their saving him. A simultanecus agita- 
tion ran through the crowd. The ship was 
lifted high on the back of the billows, and 
then pitched down again within a short 
distance of the cliff. A few more seconds— 
another such a heave, and she must be 
dashed to pieces. At once flew out several 
coils of ropes, but the fury of the wind, and 
the depth to which they had to go defeated 
them. They were hurled against the crags, 
and came nowhere near the vessel. Again 
were thrown out others, and amongst these 
one was seized by the old man. There wasa 
loud shout at the sight ; but the moment was 
too terrible to allow of much rational hope. 
The vessel was close upon the cliff—one more 
pitch, and she would perish. All eyes were 
strained to see when the old man had secured 
the rope round him. He was evidently la- 
bouring to do this before he loosed himself 
from the mast, lest he should be washed 
away by the next sea, But he appeared 
feeble and benumbed, and several voices ex- 
claimed, “He will never do it!” . A sea 
washed over him. As it went by they saw 
the old man still stand by the mast. He 


| passed his arm over his face as if to clear 


his eyes from the water—and looked up. He 
still held convulsively by the rope which they 
had thrown ; but it was evident he was too 


| ° e 
much exhausted to secure it round him. At 


that moment the huge vessel struck witha 
terrific shock against the solid wall, and 
staggering backward, became half buried in 
the boiling waters. Again it was plunged 
forward with a frightful impetus, and the 
next instant the mast fell with a crash—and 
the whole great hull seemed to dissolve in 
the liquid chaos. In another moment the 
black stern of the ship was seen to heave 
from the waves, and then disappear, and anon 
spars and casks were seen churning in the 
snowy surf, and tossed as playthings by 
the riotous sea again and again to the annihi- 
lating wall. 

The next morning the wind had greatly 
abated ; and, with the first peep of day, 
numbers of fishing-boats put out to * 
whether anything of value which had floate 
from the wreck could be picked up. George 
Jolliffe was amongst the earliest of these 
wreckers ; but in his mind the face and form 
of that old man were vividly present. He 
had dreamed of them all night ; and while the 
rest of his crew were all alert on the look-out 
for corks or other floating booty, he could not 
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avoid casting a glance far and wide, to see if] booty. Jolliffe told them that, to prevent 
| he could desery anything of a floating mast.| any interference of the police or the harbour- 
| Though the wind was intensely still, the sea| master with the effects of the old gentleman, 
still rose high, and it was dangerous to|/he would be put out near Filey, and they 
approach the cliff. The vessels around them | must steer the yawl home. He secured the 
were busily engaged in securing a number of| bag under his tarpaulin coat, and was soon 


articles that were floating ; but George still 
kept a steady look-out for the mast ; and he 
was now sure that he saw it at a considerable 
distance. They made all sail for it; and, 
sure enough, it was there. They ran their 
vessel close alongside of it, and soon saw, not 
only a sling rope encircling its lower end, but 
a human arm clutching fast by it. Jolliffe 
had the cobble soon adrift, and, with a couple 
of rowers, approached the floating timber. | 
With much difficulty, from the uneasy state | 
| of the sea, he managed to secure a cord round | 
| the drowned man’s wrist, and with an axe | 
severed the rope which tied him to the mast. 
Presently they actually had the old man in 
the boat, whom they last evening saw implor- 
| ing their aid from the wreck. Speedily they 
| had him hoisted into the yawl; and when 
they got on board, and saw him lying at his! 
length on deck, they were astonished at his | 
size and the dignity of hislook. He was not, as | 
he seemed from the altitude of the cliff, a little | 
man : he was upwards of six feet in height, of | 
a large and powerful build ; and though of at | 
least seventy years of age, there was a nobility 
of feature, and a mild intelligence of expres- 
sion in him, which greatly struck them. 

“That,” said George Jolliffe, “is a gentle- 

man every inch. There will be trouble about 
| him somewhere.” 
While saying this, he observed that he had 
|| several jeweiled rings on his fingers, which he 
| carefully drew off ; and said to his men : “ You 
see how many there are ;” and put them into 
| his waisteoat-pocket. He then observed that 
| he had a bag of stout leather, bound by a 
| strong belt to his waist. This he untied, and 
found in it a large packet wrapped in oil-cloth, 
and sealed up. There was also a piece of 
paper closely and tightly folded together, 
which being with difficulty, from its soaked 
state, opened and spread out, was found to 
contain the address of a great mercantile 
house in Hull. 

“These,” said George Jolliffe, “I shall 
myself deliver to the merchants.” 

“But we claim our shares,” said the 
men, 

“They are neither mine nor yours,” said 
George; “but whatever benefit comes of 
doing a right thing, you shall partake of. 
Beyond that, I will defend this property with 
my whole life and strength, if necessary. 
And now let us see what else there is to 
be got.” 

The men, who looked sullen and dogged at 
first, on hearing this resumed their cheerful- 
ness, and were soon in full pursuit of other 
floating articles. They tenhedl the mast to the 
stern of their vessel, and in the course of a 
few hours were in possession of considerable 





set ashore at a part of the bay where he could 
make his way, without much observation, to 
the Hull road. He met the coach most 
luckily, and that night was in Hull. The 
next morning he went to the counting-house 
of the merchants indicated by the paper in 
the drowned gentleman’s bag, and informed 
the principals what had happened. When he 
described the person of the deceased, and pro- 
duced the bag, with the blotted and curdled 
piece of paper, the partners seemed struck 
with a speechless terror. One looked at the 
other, and at length one said, “Gracious God! 
too sure it is Mr. Anckersveerd ! ” 

They unfolded the packet, conferred apart 
for some time with each other, and then, 
coming to Mr. Jolliffe, said, “You have 
behaved in a most honourable manner: we 
can assure you that you will not fail of your 
reward. These papers are of the utmost 
importance. We tell you candidly they in- 
volve the safety of a very large amount of 
property. But this is a very sorrowful busi- 
ness. One of us must accompany you, to see 
respect paid to the remains of our old and 
valued friend and partner. In the meantime 
here are ten pounds for yourself, and the same 
sum to distribute amongst your men.” 

George Jolliffe begged the merchants to 
favour him with a written acknowledgment 
of the receipt of the packet and of the rings 
which he now delivered to them. This he 
obtained ; and we may shorten our recital by 
here simply saying, that the remains of the 
drowned merchant were buried, with all re- 
spectful observance, in the old churchyard at 
Scarborough ; a great number of gentlemen 
from Hull attending the funeral. 

That winter was a peculiarly severe and 
stormy one. Ere it was over, George Jolliffe 
himself had been wrecked—his “ Fair Susan ” 
was caught in a thick fog on the Filey rocks, 
his brother drowned, and only himself and 
another man picked up and saved. His wife, 
from the shock of her nerves, had suffered a 
premature confinement, and, probably owing 
to the grief and anxiety attending this great 
misfortune, had long failed to rally again, 
George Jolliffe wasnowa pennylessman serving 
on board another vessel, and enduring the 
rigours of the weather and the sea for a mere 
weekly pittance. It was in the April of the 
coming year that one Sunday his wife had, 
for the first time, taken his arm for a stroll to 
the Castle Hill. They were returning to their 
little house, Susan pale and exhausted by her 
exertions, with the two children trudging 

uietly behind, when, as they drew near their 

oor, they saw a strange gentleman, tall, 
young, and sens speaking with Mrs. 
Bright, their next neighbour. 


























“Here he is,” said Mrs. Bright ; “that is 


Mr. Jolliffe.” 

The stranger lifted his hat very politely, 
male a very low bow to Mrs. Jolliffe, and 
then, looking a good deal moved, said to 
George, “ My name is Anckersveerd.” “Oh,” 
said George; all that rushing into his mind 
which the stranger immediately proceeded to 
inform him. 

“T am,” said he, “the son of the gentleman 
who, in the wreck of the ‘Danemand,’ ex- 

rienced your kind eare. I would have a 
little conversation with you.” 

George stood for a moment as if confused, 
but Mrs. Jolliffe hastened to open the door 
with the key, and bade Mr. Anckersveerd 
walk in. “You are an Englishman?” said 
George, as the stranger seated himself. 
“No,” he replied, “I am a Dane, but I was 


educated to business in Hull, and [I look on| 
Such men | 
as you, Mr. Jolliffe, would make one proud of 


England as my second country. 


such a country, if we had no other interest 
in it.” 
eyes sparkled with a pleasure and pride that 
she took no pains to conceal. A little con- 
versation made the stranger aware that mis- 
fortune had fallen heavily on this little family 
since George had so nobly secured the pro- 
perty and remains of his father. 
“Providence,” said Mr. Anckersvcerd, 
“evidently means to give full effect to our 
gratitude. 


I should have been here sooner. 
am, and in the name of my mother, my sister, 
my wife, my brother, and our partners, I beg, 
Mr. Jollifie, to present you with the best 
fishinge-smack that can be found for sale in 
the port of Hull—and if no first-rate one can 
be found, one shall be built. Also, I ask 
your acceptance of one hundred pounds, as 
a little fund against those disasters that 
so often beset your hazardous profession. 
Should such a day come—let not this tes- 
timony of our regard and gratitude make 
you think we have done all that we would. 
Send at once to us, and you shall not send 
in vain.” 

We need not describe the happiness which 
Mr. Anckersveerd left in that little house that 
day, nor that which he carried away in his 
own heart. How rapidly Mrs. Jolliffe re- 
covered her health and strength, and how 
proudly George Jolliffe saw a new “Fair 
Susan” spread her sails very soon for the 
deep-sea fishing. We had the curiosity the 
other day to enquire whether a “Fair Susan” 
was still amongst the fishing vessels of the 

ort of Scarborough. We could not discover 
ie but learnt that a Captain Jolliffe, a fine, 
hearty fellow of fifty is master of that noble 
merchantman, the “Holger-Danske,” which 
makes its regular voyages between Copen- 
hagen and Hull, and that his son, a promising 
young man, is an esteemed and confidential 
clerk in the house of Davidsen, Anckersveerd 
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George Jolliffe blushed, Mrs. Jolliffe’s | 


I was fast bound by the winter at | 
Archangel, when the sad news reached me, or | 
But here | 


(Conducted by 


and Co., to whom the “ Helger-Danske” belongs, 
That was enough ;, we understood it all, and 
felt a genuine satisfaction in the thought that 
the seed of a worthy action had fallen into 
worthy soil, to the benefit and contentment of 
all parties. May the “ Holger-Danske ” gail 
ever ! 





THE YOUTH AND THE SAGE. 
YOUTH. 
Ou, Sage, the parentage of Wisdom tell ! 
She seems not of the earth—but from above? 
SAGE. 
Good Youth, she’s part of earth, men know too well; 
Pain is her father—but her mother, Love. 
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A piscovery is not thought much of, which 
has been made not less than ten thousand 
miles or so from home. Even California 
would have taxed our credulity for a much 
longer time than it did before conviction 
arrived in huge lumps and scales of gold, had 
it been within an easy sail of John o’Groat’s 
or Land’s End. Hence it has happened that 
the resources of our own English wilds and 
wastes are wholly overlooked—so busy are 
we straining our eyes afar, to magnify and 
exaggerate the treasures of the antipodes, 
Who, for instance, ever thinks of that great 
granite back-bone of the County of Devon— 
Dartmoor—except as a run for sheep, or asa 
grand show-place for the lovers of the pictu- 
resque ? No very deep researches below the 
surface of this celebrated moor enable us, 
however, to perceive wealth-producing mate- 
rials, if not so readily marketable, quite as 
valuable as the same number of square acres 
in California itself ! 

Here, in the mildest climate of all England, 
are two hundred and sixty thousand acres, or 
four hundred and twenty square miles of 
waste ground, every inch of which is two 
thousand feet below the point at which corn 
| ceases to ripen. It might all bear luxuriant 
cereal crops. There is not an acre of it which 
would not raise potatoes and turnips. We 
}ourselves have, this very year, seen green 
| peas, and peas in bloom, on it in October. 
The myrtle, always the test of a delicately- 
nurturing climate, has been grown in greater 
perfection on Dartmoor than in any other 
part of England. Mrs. Bray mentions, in her 
letters to Southey, four of these trees, from 
twenty-seven to thirty feet high, and of from 
one-and-a-half to two feet girth at their 
bases. Pine grows rapidly, where the ex- 
periment of draining and planting is tri 
While for animal life the climate 1s 90 
favourable, that pulmonary consumption 18 
unknown in the district. Yet this English 
Montpelier, surrounded by a dense popula 
tion, is allowed to remain a vast, unprofitable, 
though not unproductive moor. 

Of this immense tract, Albert, Prince of 
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Wales, is the lord of one hundred and sixty- 
six thousand acres. The Commissioners of 


Woods and Forests, with the Chancellor of | 


the Duchy of Cornwall, are his land stewards. 
We are anxious to see what they will make 
of that which might render our future king 
the richest prince in Europe, and raise his 


fortune far above the necessity of any addition | 


from the Exchequer. 
It was with fond satisfaction that, on 


recently visiting Prince Town, in the centre | 


of this moor—where formerly ten thousand 
French prisoners were kept—we observed the 
establishment which had been let to, and given 
up by, a company for the manufacture of 
naphtha, was in rapid course of re-conversion 
to the purposes of prison discipline. 
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loam will be uncovered immediately below, 
capable of carrying crops of every description 
of agricultural produce common to the island; 
and at the south-western extremity of the 
region, in the parish of Haugh, within seven 
miles of Plymouth, and six of the Plympton 
station of the South Devon Railway, (which 
commences an unbroken line of rail from 
thence through the whole interior of the 
country,) is to be found an imexhaustible 
supply of the very finest fire-brick earth, 
superior in quality even to the far-famed brick 
earth of Stourbridge. 

But in the district, popularly known as that 


| sub-division of this region whieh is designated 


The ex-| 


periment of making criminals support them-| 
selves, in place of suffering them to “eat off) 


their own heads” and a hole in honest folks’ | 


pockets, is about to be fairly tried. The 
worst classes of convicts are to be marched 
out daily, under military inspection, to reclaim 
the moor: and already two hundred convicts 
ave on the spot, selected out of various handi- 
erafts, to prepare the buildings for the recep- 
tion of the rest. Setting aside the commercial 
results to be anticipated from this measure, 


it will help to solve the great problem, “ What | 


shall we do with our convicts?” Ifthe prin- 
ciple be enforced of making them work out 
their emancipation in longer or shorter periods, 
according to the various terms of imprison- 


ment, the best step towards the reformation, | 


co-incident with the punishment of the 
criminal, will have been taken. 

Our attention to the subject of the capabi- 
lities of Dartmoor has just been revived, by 
the recent announcement in the Times, of the 
complete and proved success of the experi- 
ments of Mr. Owen, an Tish landowner of 
large possessions, Dr. Hodges, Professor of 
Agriculture in Queen’s College, Belfast, and 
Messrs. Cuffey and Sons, founded upon the 
discovery of Mr. Rees Reece, the eminent 
engineer of London, to convert peat into 
valuable articles of commerce, yielding a 
clear profit of cent. per cent. Although the 
chief object of these experiments was to 
render the bogs of Ireland, as Mr. O’Gor- 
man Mahon hyperbolically expressed it, “A 
perfect California to the nation,” their re- 
sults are not less applicable to the case of 
Dartmoor. 

Besides the riches to be culled from the 
surface of Dartmoor, the exploitation of much 
wealth from beneath the surface is to be 
expected. The strata abound in valuable 
lodes of tin ore. The unstratified formation 
1s equally and universally rich in inexhaust- 
ible tracts of the finest granite, of the kind 
of which is composed the Nelson Column in 
Trafalgar Square, in London. Ascending 
again to the surface, we find that when fully 
drained—by the removal of the peat for the 
purpose of the contemplated profitable manu- 
facture—many thousand acres of fine friable 


Lea Moor, a material has been found of the 
most vital importance to one of the most pro- 
ductive and extensive branches of our national 
industry. 

It has long been known to geologists that 
a powerful chemical agent is produced by the 


|solution of peat caused by the filtration 


through it of rain water ; which, falling upon 
granite, decomposes it, and dissolves it into 
its component parts. A bed, the product or 
this powerful and useful agent, nine hundred 


|acres in extent, and of an ascertained depth 





of one hundred and twenty feet, has been 
discovered, which on being analysed, is found 
to produce a virtually inexhaustible supply 
of the finest porcelain clay perhaps to be 
found in the world. It has been compared 
by Brogniart, the celebrated manufacturer of 
Sévres; Bethier, and others; with that of 
St. Irieux in France, and St. Austell in Corn- 
wall, and pronounced superior to either. Its 
extent may be imanined, when it is known 
that it will supply twenty thousand tons of 
China clay annually, for a period of upwards 
of two thousand years. Then, as to the 
means of manufacture: at the distance of 
only thirty miles, the Bovey Tracey lignite 
quarries supply an article eminently adapted 
for baking earthenware of every description ; 
and as it is ealeulated that every ton of porce- 
lain clay requires for its manufacture at least 
four tons of fuel, the Lee Moor beds of clay 
supply the only link necessary to raise this 
country to the highest point of pre-eminence 
in natural capability for the manufacture of 
pottery. 

It may well excite the surprise of those 
who have been accustomed to watch the rapid 
progress of the enterprise and energy of our 
capitalists —that the resources of this vast dis- 
trict, susceptible of conversion to so many 
useful and profitable purposes—should have 
hitherto been suffered to remain comparatively 
undeveloped. That the greater portion of it is 
the property of the Crown, and has been left 
to the management of the stewards of its 
hereditary revenues, may perhaps in a great 
measure account for the neglect which 
has hitherto deprived the nation of the 
advantage of its numerous elements of pro- 
ductiveness. But as the stage-manager in 
Mathews “At Home,” consoled himself for 
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a “poor house,” by the reflection that there 
“were the more to come next night ;” so, 
because our ancestors have not used up the 
natural resources of Dartmoor, we of to- 
day, may flatter ourselves with the pleasing 
fact, that they have left it all for our use and 
advantage. 

The dependence of so vast a proportion of 
our whole population upon the manufacture 
of textile fabrics, is a mote in our horizon, 
which has long troubled the mind’s eye of the 
social economist. The greater the number of 
branches over which the national industry is 
diffused, the less are the workers at the 
mercy of the vicissitudes of each. A failure 
in the cotton-crop, as we showed in a recent 
article, produces misery to millions. If the 
silkworms sicken, or sheep die, whole counties 
are reduced to idleness, want, and crime. 
We are already warned of the danger of 
too absolute a reliance upon the United States 
for a supply of the raw material of our 
staple manufacture ; and the competition of 
foreign producers in a fabric, in the produc- 
tion of which we do not command superiority 
in natural advantages, has already driven us 
out of many neutral markets, and compelled 
us to seek new customers. 

It is the peculiar excellence of the manu- 
facture of porcelain and other earthenware, 
that the increasing wealth, civilisation, and 
luxury of mankind, renders the consumption 
of articles which have risen from the rank of 
luxuries to that of necessaries of domestic 
life, capable of almost indefinite increase ; 
that our native producers have already car- 
ried the art to such a point that while in 
the year 1849 we imported only thirty- 
two thousand pounds worth of earthenware, 
we exported sixty-one million pieces of the 
declared value of eight hundred and seven 
thousand pounds; while there is no de- 
partment of national industry which calls into 
requisition such a variety of trades and occu- 
pations. The raw materials of the manufac- 
ture, and its ancillary appliances, are all 
within the island itself, and none of them 
depend for their supply upon the vicissitudes 
of the seasons. The coal it consumes, and its 
transport, enrich the proprietor, the miner, 
the porter, and the carrier by land and water. 
Pottery is a bulky article, and occupies in its 
inland or foreign transport our packers, rail- 
ways, canals, and shipping. The production 
and carriage of the clay, flint, and collateral 
substances which form its elements, and 
which are all yielded by our own territory, 
afford employment to our labourers of the 
most extensive kind, and large profits to our 
landowners and capitalists ; while Science and 
Art are liberally encouraged bya process which 
calls into active requisition the inventive skill 
of the mechanician, the discoveries of the 
chemist, the thaumaturgic dexterity of the 
artisan and modeller, the taste of the colourist 
and designer, and the higher genius of the 
painter and the sculptor. 
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While candour would call upon us to con 
cede to foreign nations an equality with our 
own in the higher attainments of abstract 
science, it is the peculiar excellence of our 
philosophers that their genius and knowledge 
are reproductive, and that having compelled 
Nature to yield up to them her secrets, they 
have the ability to apply them to practical 
and profitable uses. It is also the provi- 
dential characteristic of scientific discovery, 
that it is generally found to subserve, not 
its direct object merely, but to be ancillary 
to the further development of the advan- 
tages of former inventions. 

When Mr. Reece’s experiments shall have 
been sufficiently confided in by the commercial 
public, to induce capitalists to convert his 
experiments into facts, Mr. Reece will not 
only substantially centuple the value of 
the soil and surface of Dartmoor, but the 
success of his experiments will have the effect 
of removing the “ overburden” (as the super- 
soil is technically termed by miners) from the 
mineral substances whichit now encumbers, not 
only without the present heavy cost, but with 
positive profit. The fire clay, the granite, and 
porcelain clay which lie immediately below 
the peat range of Lee Moor, may now be pro- 
duced at a diminished expense, and thereby 
cheapen the raw material to the manufacturer, 
the first condition of an extended demand for 
his earthenware. 

No discovery could come more opportunely 
for the weal of the experiment of rendering 
convict labour productive without injury to 
the honest poor. Criminals may be put 
| to the rough work of digging and piling 
ithe peat, and of after-draining, dividing, an 
| enclosing the open moor, to fit it for agri- 
;cultural purposes. Where now the bittern 
jand the fox contend with the moorland sheep 
for a scanty subsistence, we may expect to 
see fertile farms and waving corn; while the 
wealth which lies under the surface will be in 
full action of development, to the practical 
effect of adding four hundred and twenty 
square miles to the productive acreage of 
England. It is not, however, the sources of 
wealth upon the earth at Dartmoor, but to 
those under the earth, that we must look, to 
convert the forbidding waste into a profitable 
and genial territory—into, in short, a Devox- 
SHIRE Dorapo. 
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